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_ Temptations are resources, if we choose to make 
them such. We have but to resist them to acquire 
new strength in each resistance. We thus draw 
from them not only that which shields us against 
them, but that which adds new plenitude of power to 
character. If one counts his moral poverty by the 
temptations to which he has yielded, and his moral 
riches by those which he has resisted, he must remem- 
ber that there is always the weak and unguarded 
polnt where the Arch-Thief of character is ready to 
break through and steal. 






trial, but it may encourage one to bear up under his 
n; and no man is so strong as to be above the 
teed of help and cheer in <his line. One who has 






‘ 
Sympathy cannot remove a burden of sorrow or of 


been sorely smitten, and who feels the weight of his 
burden of bereavement, writing in acknowlegment of 
kind letters of sympathy coming from absent friends, 
says: “ They did me good, as hands stretched across 
the distance to find mine.” If we can do no more for 
a friend in his trial, we can at least give him proof 
that our hands ‘are stretched across the distance to 
find his. 


+ 


A narrow mind has some show of excuse for itself, 
but a narrow spirit never. It is not always easy, or 
possible, for some minds to look over the confines of 
the thought grooves in which they have been trained. 
But a narrow-minded man ought to be spirited enough 
to wish he were bigger sighted and kindlier hearted 
toward the forms of truth which he cannot bring him- 
self to look into, A man’s spirit ought to be far larger 
than the body wherein it dwells. But too few care 
to look beyond .the gratification of personal desires. 
They are too narrow-minded to see the world outside. 
They are too narrow-spirited to care to see it. The 
desires of a man’s heart are within the power of his 


upon them. “ Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given.” We ought to be very grateful to God when 
he deems us worthy of special trial ; and when those 
whom we think of as very dear to God are subjected 
to added chastisements, it should seem to us just like 
God to pursue that very course with them. If we 
have no trials, we have cause to wonder whether God 
is neglecting us; but when trials multiply, we may 
be encouraged. . 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN WORLD. 


A man’s mind is his world. It is as much his own 
as if no other existed. He is, in a sense, imprisoned 
within its sphere. And he is so shut up to his own 
world of ideas, his own modes of thought, his own 
assortment of facts, and is so totally unable‘to put 
himself entirely into any other man’s world, that true 
communication of ideas, and any absolute under- 
standing of any other mind, seems an impossibility. 

The limitation of each person to his own tempera- 





will, and a broad spirit is a possession within reach of 
him who will reach out for it. 


P =Not taste, nor skill, nor knowledge, can be a sub- 


stitute for enthusiasm, earnestness, and zeal. “There 
is a tinder in us which needs to be quickened with 
}sparks.” Resources may lie locked in the storehouse 
of the brain, powers may slumber unaroused, and 
that which is capable of being a force to warm and 


the tinder. But that which rouses one may have no 
power to rouse another. The denizen of the slum is 
stirred from his moral lethargy by trumpet and drum, 
rather than by the finer cadences of symphony or 
sonata. The music of the cultivated adult congrega- 
tion is not likely to be the music for the Sunday-school 
or the services of the evangelist. In preaching, in 
teaching, in singing, the great rule ought to be, not 
what should this people like, but what will reach 
them. Nothing is good that is ill adapted to its 
present purpose, and no purpose can succeed in reali- 
zation unless the heart be enkindled to an earnest 
interest in its first and chiefest concern. 


How common it is for us to wonder why special 
trials come to those who are most faithful to duty, 
and who seem to have least need of correction and 
severe training. Yet why should this seem strange 
tous? The inspired assurance is that “whom the 
Lord loveth [not whom the Lord is displeased with] 
he chasteneth ;” hence we are justified in accepting 
the fact of chastenings as an indication of God’s love. 


training and of developing. It is those who are in 
best condition now who are most likely to be selected 
for further training. When a college athletic trainer 
picks out the men to train for an intercollegiate con- 
test, he does not select the poorest specimens of man- 
hood, the thin, and the weak, and the least muscular; 
but he chooses those of finest physical qualities and 
development, and subjects them to a severer course 
of training than their inferior classmates are called 
to. It is so in God's processes of trainings; those 
who are already in best condition have must put 





move the world is as dead matter until the spark fires | 


Chastenings are not punishings, but are processes of 


| mental endowments, to his own stock of knowledge, 
| to his own being, to the isolation of his own world, is 
|so strict that it is as true of minds as science tells us 
it is of drops of fluid,—that in reality they-do not 
touch, that atoms even do not have absolute power 
of contact, that our fingers’ never really rest on any- 
thing on which we seem to lay them. 

Every man has looked out on the world since his 
birth with his own eyes, and with these alone. He 
| has gathered in a store of experience and of informa- 
tion which is peculiar to himself, not simply because 
the facts that different men acquire may be different, 
but because such facts are assimilated differently, 
combined with other sets of facts and other priticiples 
peculiar to the man himself. The whole of a man’s 
original nature, and all that he has acquired, all that 
he has felt, or known, or passed through, make up 
his world. We cannot talk with a tramp or with a 
scholar, with a street-gamin or with a statesman, 
without discovering that each of these carries about 
with him his own world in his own brain, into which 
we can never be sure we have fully penetrated, from 
which it is impossible to remove him. 

Perhaps the reality of this truth comes home most 
pointedly to us when, by persuasion, argument, or 
entreaty, we have thought that we had won some one 
|over to our own way of thinking, our own way of 
looking at a subject. Suddenly we find that he is 
_just where he was at the beginning. All we have 
| said has made comparatively no impression. He still 
_ looks out of his own eyes, not out of ours. He is still 

shut up in his own world of facts and fancies, preju- 
| dices, or convictions. He cannot ‘enter our world; 
we have not entered his. - : 
Each man is emphatically his own world, and 
| sometimes these human worlds seem as far apart as 
| stars in space, as remote from each other and as in- 
| accessible in themselves. We see men going about 
| the street, or mingled in great audiences, and we 
| think of them in classes, and rank them in companies 
of those who are supposed to live in similar, if not 
identical, worlds. But no two are alike. These 
_brain-spheres are as separate as if they moved on 
opposite confines of the universe. And at times we 
can only think of men as so many «pheres,—worlds of — 
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“ internal activity, crowded with thought, desire, pas- 
sion, of intensest dramatic interest to the man him- 
» self, but each world complete in its isolation, and 
bound to whirl forever on ite own axis. No man can 
thoroughly know any other world but the one he car- 
ries in his own being. 

While this is true, it is also true that each man 
has acquired his world of ideas from some external 
source, or he would have no world, There must be 
possible inlets to these worlds that seem so self- 
rounded, unique, and isolated. The outer world has 
beaten upon this inner world of consciousness, and 
ideas, thoughts, knowledge, and truth, have entered 
in ; and these, together with the heritages of nature, 
primal instincts and tendencies, have made each one’s 
world what it is. 

It is possible to modify, to improve, to enlarge, aud 
to transform the world that each man carries in his 
brain. If a certain kind and amount of knowledge 
has already entered the mind and made it what it is, 
—other knowledge may enter and - make it different 
from what it now is. This is the triumph and glory 
of knowledge. And the subtlest energy which one 
iid can exercise upon another is to cause its own 
ideas, hopes, loves, passions, its forces and its knowl- 
edge, to pass into the world of some other man’s 
being. These individual worlds in men, seemingly 
so unrelated, so remote; and at times so incapable of 
change, are, in fact, endowed with enormous possibili- 
ties of modification, and show themselves susceptible 
of changes most deeply radical in their nature. 
Otherwise, of what avail were the labors of teachers, 

the longings of parents, and the hopes and efforts of 
' other messengers of God ? — 

But to take into consideration only the highest 
kind of change that can be effected in that close 
corporation, a man’s own world, we ask, Is it possible 
’ to get the idea of God into man’s mind, and, if possi- 
ble, how is it to be done? 

We know from observation, that very frequently 
some strange, divine, altogether heavenly power, has 
found its way into the gross, earthly, and narrow. 
conceptions of some men’s inner world, and has 
worked there to glorious purpose, making the world 
of such men’s inner life essentially other, and eter- 
nally different, from what it would have béen with- 
out this force from above. From this we argue that 
the idea of God is an idea whose entrance into any 
human mind by one mode or another is possible. 

Ts it not wonderful that the sublime truth of the 
Bible can find its way into the mind-world of an 
Africaner as easily as into that of a Pascal? What an 
easy yet what a stupendous work to put into the iso- 
lated world of human individuality, whether of sav- 
age or of sage, that new and foreign force which will 
effect a change in the very structure and organism of 
its being, while still sparing and preserving its eternal 
self-identity! What a power, God-given to parents 
and teachers for this very object, to be able to use 
that “ vast treasury of moral appeal by which who- 
ever lovingly ponders it, shall be impressed, impene- 
trated, transformed, made a son or daughter of the 
Almighty and assimilated in spirit to all that is 
godlike.” 

Can we by any possibility imagine how great, how 
blessed, how infinite e thing it is to put Christ into 
any man’s inner world? into this world which is so 
peculiarly the man’s own, where whatever is really 
put in becomes really a part of the man’s self, so 
that as his thoughts and even his prejudices are his own 
and not another’s, so Christ is his own possession and 
not another’s! How must that inner, individual 
world be altered by such an impression of a divine 
personality! How must a heavenly light and order 
begin to work,—even though amid confusion and 
darkness,—and how, at last, must the love and light, 
the powers and the enduring nature, of a new inner 
world be evolved, while it still remains true that 
every man is his own world ! 


this question is a manifold one. It is done in such a 
variety of ways, and by so many conscious and uncon- 
scious processes, that it is impossible to suggest all. 
For the methods of the impact of soul on soul are’ 
infinite, and can neither be enumerated nor meas- 
ured. And to this impact is due the communication 
of truth from one man to another. The living, vital 
power of one is given to another through his written 
or spoken words, through his acts, and through bis 
character that lies behind words and acts. Can any 
but a Christian impart Christ? 

What greater glory cai) a clergyman, or a Sunday- 
school teacher, or a parent, ask than to be the one 
to put into these individual worlds of thought and 
feeling the Word of Life, the idea of God, faith in 
Jesus, and sympathy with humanity ? 

This vocation of teaching concerning God must 
rank above every other, since it has the highest, the 
most radically ennobling and transforming, knowl- 
edge to impart to a man’s specific, individual world. 
It is because every man is his own world that to 
make that world all that it should be, and all that 
it may be, is the highest possible calling of the 
man and of the Christian. 





' NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A delicate question suggests itself in connection with 
the habit of women writers to conceal their sex, Is it 
fair for an outsider to take advantage of his surreptitious 
knowledge, and proclaim the fact that the supposed man 
isa woman? Not long ago one of these writers com- 
plained to the Editor of the The Sunday School Times 
that he was unduly inquisitive in desiring to know the 
sex of one who wanted to remain unclassified in gender. 
But here, on the other hand, comes a Pennsylvania 
woman, with a suggestion that the Editor might want 
to know that a writer who evidently wishes to be recog- 
nized as “H. A. Guerber, Lecturer on Mythology,” is 
really a woman, instead of a man. 


You may be interested to learn that “ Mr. Guerber,” whose 
book on mythology was recently noticed in your paper, is a 
woman. Miss Helene Guerber lives at Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
A friend speaks of her as “a charming invalid and patient suf- 
ferer.”” She has private classes in French and German, besides 
devoting herself to authorship. Her sister, Miss Adele, visits 
the libraries for Miss Helene, copies the lectures on the type- 
writer, and then delivers them in schools, illustrating them 
with photographs. Miss Guerber is now writing a series of 
books, one to contain the legends of the Rhine. She belongs 
to a family of scholars and linguists. 


It might seem hardly fair on the part of this writer to 
disclose the sex of one who apparently sought to conceal 
it; but under the circumstances the Editor tells his read- 
ers confxientially'that “Mr. Guerber . . . isa woman;” 
but they needn’t seem to know it. 


It is well to look at more than one side of a question 
involving the condition of affairs in entire communities; 
and when such a question is opened in these columns, it 
is pretty sure to be considered in various aspects by keen- 
eyed readers on every side. The Rev. Dr. Good has 
given an interesting sketch of the work of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in Germany ; and now an intelli- 
gent correspondent in Illinois sends this supplemental 
view of the subject : 


In your valuable paper of July 7, I read a very interesting 
article on “ Young Men’s Christian Association Work in Ger- 
many,” by Dr. James I. Good. In this article he speaks of the 
efforts being made to form Young Men’s Christian Associations 
among the universities of Germany. He says: ‘There are 
many pipus students in the universities of Germany ; but they 
would hardly dare to take their stand publicly.” Itseems that 
Dr. Good must not know that there is a Christian student society 
which has branches in most German universities, and must 
number every year between four hundred to five hundred 
members, while at least six other societies in Germany and 
Switzerland have the same principle, but different names. 
The society ( Verbindung) is called “* Wingolf.” The Wingolf 
in Halle celebrates this year its fiftieth anniversary. Dr. Tho- 
luck was a member of it,—I believe, one of the founders,—and, 
as philister (former member), he often led the religious meet- 
ings; and when in his old age he came, blind as he was, it was 
a spiritual treat and rich blessing for all. The Wingolf has 
branches in Berlin, Leipsic, Greifswald, Breslau, Halle, Er- 
langen, Goettingen, Marburg, Giessen, Bonn, Heidelberg; 
Strassburg, Tubingen, and perhaps other universities. The 





How is this idea of God to be projected, transferred, 
or inducted, into the minds of men? The answer to 


other Christian societies are the Germania, Goettingen, Uten- 
; ruttin, Erlangen, Tuisconia, Halle, and three Swiss societies,— 
the oldest, the Sehwitzerhuesii, in Basle, over fifty years old, 


These societies profess to be Christian societies. The mot y 
the Wingolf is dc évd¢ ravra, “ All through One” (¢ 
They have what we would call prayer-meetings, at the beg 
ning of the celebration of the anniversary of the indiy; 
society, though it is rather singing and addresses, with p 
Most of the pious, earnest professors, and: many of the 
active and influential ministers, of Germany, are former actin 
or honorary members of this society. It prohibits due) 
which has brought much opposition, ridicule, and even pen, 
<ution,—its members being forced to leave the ranks of 
officers of the army, on account of their principle of non-resig, 
ance as far as dueling is concerned. Every year, members ¢f | 
most societies meet at the Wartburg, where several hundry 
former and present members hold a religious meeting. Ty 
society has a paper called Wingolfeblater, The difficulty i 
these societies is the relation between Christianity and studey ' 
usages. Dueling and excessive drinking being prohibited, 
there are yet many things in student life which are, at least, 
no help to spirituality; and the tenor of the society will by 
different, according to the members,—sometimes more Pious, 
earnest, spiritual, sometimes more literary, making more oy, 
ward show with student usages, and enjoying the pleasures o 
student life. These two currents counterbalance and restraia 
each other. These Christian societies have been a blessing tp 
many students, guarding them against many dangers of student 
life, and bringing Christian students and such who wish to bk 
Christians into fellowship with each other. 








THE LIFE OF TRUST. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


Clinging, as little children cling 

To hands of parents in the dark, 

To the safe shelter of God’s ark ; 
Bringing our best of everything, 
Spelling the page we cannot read, 

And waiting till we hear the word ; 
Fearing no hour of utmost need, 
Because we lean upon the Lord; 
Singing low psalms in whispered notes, 
Though tears spring hotly to our eyes; 
‘Wafting unspoken prayers from throats 
That ache with pangs of sacrifice ; 
Believing, through all stress and strain, 
In One who loves us to the end; 
Laying all weariness and pain 

At his dear feet—our deathless Friend | 
So, while our days and nights go on, 
Our blessed Lord we rest upon. 

- His will our joy! His look our peace! 
And his “‘ Well done! ” our dearest guerdon! 
Until he bid our conflict cease, 

And he unbind our latest burden. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, 





THE HITTITES OF HEBRON. 
BY PROFESSOR A. H, SAYOE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


There was a time when an exaggerated skepticism 
asserted that the reference to “ the kings of the Hittites” 
in 2 Kings 7: 6 cast doubt on the historical character of 
the narrative in which it occurs. Such doubts are now 
no longer possible. The Egyptian and Assyrian monv- 
ments have shown that the Hittites were once a powerful 
people in northern Syria; the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Van describe them as inhabiting the country still further 
to the north in the neighborhood of Malahiyeb, aod 
their monuments have been discovered on either side of 
the Taurus, from Hamath on the one side, to Cappadocia 
on the other. Finally the Tel el-Amarna tablets have 
pictured for us their conquest of the Semitic regions of 
the south ; how, in. the closing days of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty, their armies invaded the Syrian do 
minions of the Pharaoh, and spread terror wherever they 
came. Their princes had already intrigued with the 
disaffected part of the population of Phenicia and Pales 


the nineteenth dynasty appears on the stage of history, 
the Hittites have already established themselves 8 {sf 
south as the old sacred Semitic city of Kadesb, on the 
Orontes, “‘ in the land of the Amorites.” 

It has been pointed out, with the assistance of the 
Septuagint, that the corrupt “ Tabtim-hodshi ” of 2 Some 
uel 24: 6, was originally “the Hittites of Kadesb.’ 
Kadesh, therefore, must still have been known to t¢ 
Israelites as a Hittite settlement in the time of Davidi 
and this was doubtless “the Jand of the Hittites” ” 
which the betrayer of Beth-el fled, according to Judg® 
1: 26, From Kadesh northw the Hittites’ kingdom* 
extended, with which Solomon ed (1 Kings 10: 29). 

Driven from its first position, skepticism has 20¥ ™ 
versed its former decision, and, instead of asserting thst 








the only historical Hittites were thuse of Hebron, it 2% | 







































































tine, and had possibly sent to it military help. Whe2 © 
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maintains that the Hittites of southern Palestine did 
pot exist. They owe their place in the narratives of 
Genesis, we are assured, to a mistake. The Jewish 
writers were not 80 well acquainted with the ancient 
history of their country as the critics of to-day. 

It is urged that, outside the pages of Genesis, there is 
no reference to the Hittites of Hebron; and that else- 
where the inhabitants of Hebron are called Amorites 
and Anakim, rather than Hittites. It is also alleged 
that the transference of the Hittites to Hebron was oc- 
casioned by an erroneous interpretation of the list of the 
nations of Canaan whom the Israelites were to drive out 
before them, the Hittites being included in the catalog, 
not because they lived at Hebron, but because they had 
occupied Hamath. 

But both arguments are incorrect. The prophet 
Ezekiel (chap. 16) gives independent testimony to the 
former presence of Hittites in Judea. He teils us that 
Jerusalem, though born in the land of Canaan, had an 
Amorite father and a Hittite mother. That is to say, it 
was built in Canaan, but had been, founded and inhab- 
ited by Amorites and Hittites. Just as in the north, the 
Hittite capital, Kadesh, was in the land of Amorites ; 
so, too, in the south, the Amorite fathers of Jerusalem 
contained a Hittite population. And the distance from 
Jerusalem to Hebron is not great. 

The second argument is equally faulty. The Israelites 
never conquered Hamath. The dominion of the northern 
Hittites lay outside the limits of Canaan, and did not 
fall within the area of the Promised Land. On the 
other hand, when the nations are enumerated whom the 
Israelites were to destroy, the Hittites are included 
among the children of Caraan. This is expressly stated 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis, where Heth is associated 
with the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem. More- 
over, it is difficult to believe that Uriah the Hittite can 
have come from the far north where the northern Hit- 
tites lived. It is, at all events, more natural to suppose 


that he belonged to the native population of Hebron 
where David’s kingdom first began. 

Support has been found for the existence of Hittites 
in Judea in the fact that the Assyrian kings sometimes 
But this 


speak of Palestine as the land of the Hittites. 
isa faulty extension 
f the meaning of 
the term. The first 
inhabitants of Syria 
with whom the As- 
syrians came into 
contact were the 
Hittites of Carche- 
mish and the neigh- 
boring states, They 
therefore came to 
regard the whole 
population of the 
West as Hittite, and 
to speak of Syria 
and Palestine as 
“the land of the 
Hittites.” Shalmaneser II. even goes so far as to include 
Ahab of Israel and the kings of Ammon and Arabia 
among the “ Hittite’ princes. The early Babylonians 
had already treated the term “ Amorites” in much the 
same way. Properly speaking, the country of the Amor- 
ites was the district immediately to the north of Pales- 
tine; but in the Babylonian inscriptions, “ the land of 
the Amorites” denotes the whole of Syria and Palestine, 
not excluding Phoenicia. 

When, therefore, we find Sargon or other Assyrian 
monarchs applying the name‘of “ Hittite” to the Philis- 
tines, or some other people of Palestine, the use of the 
name is merely allusive. We cannot draw any ethno- 
logical conclusions from its employment. The Assyrian 
King only wishes to point out that the people in question 
lived in Syria, not that they actually bore the name of 
Hittites, or claimed to be of Hittite origin. He gives us 
no help in settling the question as to whether or not 
Hittites lived at Hebron in the days of Abraham. 

But though we cannot draw any inferences from the 
use of the name “ Hittite ” in the Assyriaa texts, where 
it ls merely equivalent to “ Western,” we can appeal to 
the Egyptian monuments in support of the statements 
of Scripture, The Egyptian evidence is very curious, 
and illusrates‘the way in which the ancient monuments 

tnish corroborations of the biblical narrative where 
they might least be expected to do so. 

Six and a half years ago, Professor Flinders Petrie 
took casts for the British Association of the various 
tthnological types of the ancient world which are repre- 
feted on the Egyptian monuments. The Exyptiuns 





Silver Boss, bearing the name of Tarkon- 
démos, formerly in the possession of 
M, Alexander Jovanoff, of 
Constantinople. 
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were exceedingly skilful artists, and they seized the 
salient characteristics of the captives, whom they drew 
or modelled with wonderful accuracy. Among the types 
which we meet with is naturally that of the Hittites. 
The Hittite profile, with its protrusive nose and upper 
jaw and its receding forehead, is so peculiar and re- 
pulsive that wa might at first sight be inclined to regard 
it as a caricature. This, however, is not the case, since 
precisely the same type is depicted by the Hittite artists 
themselves on their own monuments. 

Now the same peculiar type reappears in the features of 
one other population, and one other only, which is repre- 
sented in the Egyptian sculptures. The people of Ash- 
kelon are portrayed at Karnak with the profile, not.of 
the neighboring Philistines, but of the Hittites. Be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of the other Philistine 
cities, there is no resemblance whatsoever. In Ashkelon, 
therefore, there must have been a population which was 
allied to the Hittites by race. 

If such a population existed at Ashkelon, there is no 
reason why it should not have existed also in other parts 
of southern Palestine. Ashkelon and Hebron were not 
far apart, and the fact that a people with Hittite features 
were to be found at Ashkelon, proves that the children 
of Heth had made their way into what was afterwards 
Judea. 

When such an immigration took place, it is useless ‘to 
conjecture. The astrological tablets of Babylonia make 
it probable that the Babylonians had come into contact 
with the Hittite tribes at a very early period, and, as has 
already been said, the Tel el-Amarna letters indicate 
that the Hittites had intermeddled with the affairs of 
Palestiné long before the age of the Exodus, Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian, declares that Jerusalem was 
fortified by the Hyksos or Shepherd pringes when they 
were driven out of Egypt; and we learn from Numbers 
13: 22 that Hebron was built seven years before Zoan, 
the Hyksos capital in Egypt. Between Hebron and 
Zoan there would thus seem to have been some connec- 
tion, and certain Egyptologists have supposed that the 
Hyksos themselves were of Hittite extraction. Some 
day, when the old cities of Canaan have been excavated, 
we may hope to have fuller light on all these questions. 

University of Oxford. 





THE WICKEDNESS OF NAZARETH. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL. 


The popular opinion of Nazareth is that it stood pre- 
eminent among the towns of Galilee for the fierceness 
and depravity of its inhabitants. In choosing a home 
for the childhood of his Son, it is thought that God 
deliberately selected a place where, by the unusual preva- 
lence of sin, that Son would have “a full exhibition of 
the awful problem with which it was to be his life work 
to deal” (Stalker). 

This opinion is based upon Nathanael’s response to 
Philip (John 1: 46). The author already quoted says: 
“ Nazareta was a notoriously wicked town, as we learn 
from the proverbial question, ‘Can any good thing comé 
out of Nazareth?’” And the treatment which Jesus re- 
ceived at the hands of his townsmen, when he preached 
to them, is supposed to corroborate Nathanael’s judg- 
ment. 

May it not be,. however, that popular opinion in 
this, as in many instances, is erroneous? Undoubtedly 
Nathanael was surprised at Philip’s announcement; and 
his astonishment is well expressed in his cry, “ Out of 
Nazareth is it possible for any good thing to be?” But 
his surprise may well have been caused by his knowledge 
of the prophecy that out of Bethlehem should come the 
expected Messiah (Matt. 2: 5), or by his acquiescence in 
the current belief that no prophet would arise in Galilee 
(John 7: 52). To interpret Nathanael’s words as a sneer 
at Nazareth, is to mistake the character of the man who 
uttered them,—‘‘an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile!” Cana was close by Nazareth, and for Nathan- 
ael thus to take up a reproach against his neighbor (Psa. 
15 : 3) would contradict the high words of praise which 
Christ spoke concerning him. 

It is true that when Christ, in his public ministry, came 
to Nazareth, he found so little faith among his fellow- 
townsmen that “he could there do no mighty work.” But 
it is expressly stated that “ he marvelled because of their 
unbelief” (Mark 6: 6). In only one other instance is it 
recorded that Jesus marvelled, and that was when he 
met the unexpected faith of the centurion (Luke 7 : 9)4 
Evidently the unbelief of the Nazarenes was something 


posed to have thought them, could Christ have been 
surprised when they refused to believe? Nathanael’s 


astonishment must be interpreted in the light of Christ’s 


astonishment. It is also true that when Christ plainly 
told them that he was God’s Anointed, in whom prophecy 
was fulfilled, they were filled with wrath, and sought to 
kill him (Luke 4: 28f.). But in this they were not sin- 
ners above all their countrymen. In fact they gave him 
a kindly hearing at first, and were roused to passion only 
when his claims seemed preposterous and blasplremous. 
“No prophet is acceptable in his own country,” and 
when your carpenter proclaims himself your Christ, it 
may seem that you do well to be angry. If Christ’s own 
brethren did not believe on him, the other Nazarenes 
had excuse for not believing; and if they thought him 
an imposter, then their indignation would be propor- 
tionate to their zeal for the truth. Contempt and indif- 
ference, like that which Capernaum showed towards 
Christ’s teachings, would have been less to the credit of 
Nazareth than honest, though mistaken, wrath. 

We know so little about Nazareth, beyond the facts 
already discussed, that positive arguments in its favor 
are few. Edersheim maintains that its was one of the 
centers where the priests gathered to go in company up 
to Jerusalem, when it was the turn for their course to 
minister in the temple. But this rests on doubtful rab- 
binical authority. If we could be sure of the fact, we 
might well emphasize the influence which such an assem- 
bling of priests, twice each year, might have upon the 
inhabitants of the town, especially as those priests who 
were unable to make the journey to Jerusalem spent the 
week in fasting and prayer, waiting the return of their 
ccmpanions. Edersheim and Merrill both dispute the 
common statement that Nazareth was a small and obscure 
village; the latter emphasizing the fact that in the New 
Testament it is always called a city, and the former 
pointing out that one of the great caravan roads from 
Damascus to the sea passed through it. Few travelers 
who have visited it will agree with them. Nazareth in 
the time of Christ may not have had the seclusion which 
now impresses us as one of its peculiar charms; but it 
could not have been more populous than to-day, for the 
supply of water is so limited as to be hardly sufficient 
for its present size. Thomson is doubtless right when he 
says of the place, “It is probably more prosperous now 
than at any former period in its history.” 

Two facts will always militate against the opinion that 
Nazareth was a degraded and disreputable village. One 
is that Joseph selected it as the place in which to rear 
the divine Child. Bethlehem seems to have been his 
first choice, and we can readily understand why. But 
when Bethlehem proved to be too dangerous, he turned 
to Nazareth. His own ‘previous residence there had 
made him well acquainted with the place and its people. 
Could a higher compliment be paid to both than the re- 
turn of such a man as Joseph to find here a home for 
Mary and the Son of God? The other fact which speaks 
well for Nazareth is the way in which the Nazarenes 
treated Jesus during his thirty years of private life in 
their community. They regarded him with constantly 
increasing favor both as a child and as a man (Luke 
2:52). A boorish and vicious people would not do this, 
To such, the life of the God-child and God-man would 
provoke contempt or hatred. The sinlessness of Jesus 
would ostracise him, or force upon him a daily petty 
martyrdom. If the people regarded him with favor, it 
was because among them were many who were in some 
measure like-minded with himself. 

Whether Jesus, when come to the years of manhood, 
was given a prominent part in the synagogue services, 
must be decided by our interpretation of Luke 4: 16: 
“ As his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the 
sabbath day, and stood up for to read.” Some commen- 
tators understand the reference to be to his custom dur- 
ing the public ministry of availing himself of the syna- 
gogue service to preach the good tidings. This is possi- 
ble, though the preaching at Nazareth was so early in 
that ministry that the custom could hardly have been 
recognized as an established one. The close proximity 
of the statement “where he had been brought up,” 
makes us naturally refer the “custom” to those earlier 
years. Most commentators accordingly restrict it to the 
entering into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and 
hold that it simply means that Jesus from boyhood had 
been accustomed to attend the services held in the syna- 
gogue. Undoubtedly that was true; but it was true also 
of every other Jewish boy. Attendance on the syna- 
gogue was compulsory, and neglect of this duty would 
not only involve personal guilt, but would bring punish- 





he had not expected. But if they had been such hope- 








lessly hardened and debased men as Nathanael is sup- | 





| ment upon the whole community. To say that Jesus 


Was accustomed to attend the synagogue, as if that were - 
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a noteworty fact, is to forget that a ‘boy in Joseph’s 
household would not be allowed the same liberty of ab- 
senting himself from Sabbath services which boys in 
many Christian families possess to-day. It seems to me, 
therefore, that Luke’s statement is best explained as re- 
ferring to Christ’s standing up to read in the synagogue. 
Who among all the men of the village was better fitted 
to read and explain the word of God than the carpen- 
ter’s son? And if he was regarded with favor by all 
who krfew him, what is more probable than that this 
duty should be so often assigned him that it might 
properly be called a custom? The astonishment with 
which they listened to his words, at the special time of 
which Luke tells us, may bave risen either from the new 
power and authority which they now noticed in them, 
or from the new claims made by him who had always 
hitherto taken quietly the position of Joseph’s son. 

Among all my pleasant recollections of a tour through 
Palestine, none is more pleasant than of a Sabbath spent 
in Nazareth. That little town, nestled among the hills, 
close by, and yet wholly separate from the great Plain 
of Esdraelon, where, in the days of Christ, villages were 
numerous and highways were crowded with travelers, 
seemed like a quiet nursery, curtained off from the living- 
toom of the family. Nature in every way had done her 
best to make it a fit place in which her Redeemer should 
grow from infancy to manhood. The thought was pain- 
ful that all this peace and beauty had been spoiled by 
the presence of a village full of rude, godless, dangerous 
men. Is there any good reason why that thought should 
be entertained ? 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





THE GLOWWORM. 
BY PITTS DUFFIELD. 


A glowworm in a palace garden lay, “dd 5 
Where, from the banquet windows, line on line, ;,, 
Turning the dusky garden into day, 
He saw long rows of gleaming candles shine. 


He flew beneath a shrub where dewdrops fell, 
To drown the needless fire that burned his eye. 
“TI will put out my feeble life, as well ; 
My jealous life that lights not and shall die,” 


But as the candles burned they dwindled fast, 
Melting distorted from their shapely mold, 

Till each shrunk taper flickered out at. last, 
And waxen shrouds spread o’er each sconce of gold. 


* Rejoice and shine again, my faithful torch, 
They haste to nothing as they burn more bright.” 
And lo, the glowworm, near the palace porch, 
Gleamed like a jewel on the breast of night. 
So shall a life of humble missions bow 
Before more stirring deeds, if duty call. 
The candles of the world may dazzle now, 
The glow within the heart outlasts them all. 


Chicago, Jt. ° 





THE FIRST CHAPTER OF MARK, 


Iw ScoTcH: 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


John and his bapteezin’. The beginnin’ o’ great warks. 
Wha prays weel warks weel ! 


1, The first o’ the gude tidings o’ Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son. 

2. E’en as it is putten doon by * Esaiah the prophet, 
“Behauld, I send oot my messenger afore yer face, wha 
sal mak reacy yer way for yer comin’. 

8. “The sough o’ ane cryin’ oot i’ the waste, ‘Mak ye 
ready a gate for the Lord! Mak straught his fit-road!’” 

4. Than raise John, bapteezin’ i’ the wilderness, and 
preachin’ repentance-baptism for the pittin’-awa’ o’ sins. 

5, And thar gaed oot till him a’ the kintra-side o’ 
Judah, and a’ they o’ Jerusalem, and war bapteez't o’ 
him i’ the river Jordan, tellin’ o’ their sins. 

6. And John was cleedit wi’ camel’s hair, and had a 
leather belt aboot him; and he did eat locusts and rock- 
hinny. 

7. And quo’ he in his preachin’, “ Ane sterker than I | 
comes eftirme! the whing o’ whase slroon I am-na fit to 
lout doan and lowse! 

8. “I watir-bapteeze ye; but he sal bapteeze ye wi’ 
the Holie Speerit.” 

9. And i’ thae days it cam aboot that Jesus cam frae 
Nazareth i’ Galilee, and was bapteez’t o’ John in Jordan. 





10. And he, comin’ straught frae the watir, saw the 
heavens unsteekit, and the Speerit like a dov comin’ 
doon upon him. 

11. And a voice cam frae aboon, ‘Thou art the Be- 
loved, my Son, in thee I delight!” 

12. And noo the Speerit leads him oot intil the wilder- 
ness. . , 

18. And he was i’ the wilderness forty days, temptit 0 
Sautan; and he was wi’ the wild beass; and the angels 
waitit on him, 

14. And eftir John was deliver’t up, Jesus cam intil 
Galilee, gie’in oot the glad tidings o’ God; 

15. And sayin’, “The waitin’-time is spent, and the 
kingdom o’ God has come ;.turn ye and lippen the joyfa’ 
tidings!” 

16. And gaun on, by the Loch o’ Galilee, he saw 
Simon, and Andro (Simon’s brither,) castin’ aboot i’ the 
loch; for they war fishers. 

17. And Jesus says till them, “Come ye eftir me, and 
I’se mak ye fishers o’ men!” 

18. And at ance, leavin’ their nets, they follow’t eftir 
him. : 

19. And gaun on a wee, he saw James, Zebedee’s son, 
and John his brither, i’ the boat, pittin’ their nets in 
gude fettle. 

20. And at ance he ca’t them; and lea’in their faither 
i’ the boat wi’ the fisher men, they gaed eftir him. 

21. And they gaed intil Capernaum; and without de- 
lay, on the Sabbath day, he cam intil the kirk, and was 
teachin’. 

22. And they war uncolie struck wi’ disdintelailian’ at 
his teachin’; for he spak as ane that had authority, and 
no like the Scribes. 

23. And noo thar was i’ the kirk a man wi’ a foul 
speerit; and he cry’t oot, 

24. ‘What hae we wi’ thee, thou Jesus o’ Nazareth? 
Has thou come to destroy us? I ken thee wha thou art— 
God’s Holie Ane! ” 

25. And Jesus forbad him, sayin’, ‘ Haud yer peace, 
and come oot o’ him!” 

26. And the foul speerit, rivin’, and cryin’ wi’ a great 
voice, cam oot o’ him, 

27. And they war a’ astoundit; sae that they counsell’t 
athang theirsels, “What is a’ this? A new teachin’? 
Like a ruler he comman’s e’en the foul speerits, and they 
do his wull!” 

28. And the fame o’ him spread abreid at ance ower a’ 
the hail kintra-side o’ Galilee roond aboot.: 

29. And noo, comin’ oot o’ the kirk, they gaed intil 
the hoose o’ Simon and Andro, wi’ James and John. 

30. Now Simon’s gude-mither was lyin’ wi’ a fivver; 
and sune they tell’t him aboot her. 

81. And he gaed ben, and tuik her by the haun’, and 
rais’t her up; and the fivver left her: and she waitit on 
them. 

32. And at e’enin, i’ the gloamin’, they brocht till him 
a’ them that war ill, and them possess’t wi’ speerits; 

33. And the hail toun forgather’t at the door. 

34. And he heal’d mony that war ill wi’ a’ diseases; 
and cuist oot mony demons; and wadna lat the demons 
speak, for they kent him. 

85. And i’ the mornin’, lang afore the day, he raise up 
and gaed oot, and depairtit till a desert bit, and was thar 
prayiu’. 

36. And Simon and the lave follow’t eftir him. 

87. And they faund him, and quo’ they till him, “ A’ 
folk seek thee! ” 

38. And he says till them, “ Lat us gang awa’, to the 
neist touns, that I may preach thar as weel; for till this 
end cam I oot.” 

89. And he gaed intil their kirks a’ throwe Galilee, 
preachin’ and castin’ oot demons. 

40. And thar cam till him a leper, and besocht him, 
and kneel’t till him, and sayin’ till him, “Gin aiblins 
thou wad, thou can mak me clean!” 

41. And, touch’t wi’ rewth, he rax’t oot his haun and 
touch’d him, and quo’ he, “ I wull; be ye clean!” 

42. And at ance the leprosy gaed frae him, and he was 
recover’ t. 

43. And he stricklie chairged him; and than bad 
| him awa’. 

44. And says till him, “See! say ye nought till ony; 
but gang yer ways, and schaw yersel till the priest, and 
offer for yer makin’-clean what Moses pat doon, to testify 
till them.” 

45. But he gaed oot, and begude till spread abreid the 





' This second verse is frae Malachi; and is only an introduetion till | 


the grand prophecy o' Esaiah in the third verse. A wheen o' the 
MBS. say “ Prophet’’ or ‘‘ Prophets;"’ but the feck o’ them, as here, 
* Reaiab.”” 


tale, sae that Jesus coud-na gang intil ony citie, but was 
oot-by in desert places: and they war comin’ till him 
frae a’ pairts. 

St. Catharines, Ontario. 


MISUSE OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY A. H, CAMERON. 


Illustrations are misused when they are made so 
ling as to be easily remembered, while the truth tobe 
applied is forgotten. 

A teacher explained “ faith ” after this fashion ; “| to 

down to the shore, and see a boat lying on the 

with a leg of mutfon in it, I return, and tell you wh 

I saw; and you believe me, although you have not seg. 

it. That is faith.” Shortly after, the teacher asks th 

class, “ What is faith?” and one little fellow answ 

" Faith is a leg of mutton in a boat.” The illustratiog 

here is made so much more prominent than the truth 
be enforced that the latter is hid from the mind of th 
child. 

Another misuse of illustrations is to have them so fg. 
fetched that it requires a great stretch of the imagination, 
to connect the illustration with the truth to be learned, | 
have heard the inconsistencies of professing Christiang 
illustrated in this way: A merchant says to his clerk, 
“ John, did you sand the sugar?” “Yes.” “ Did you 
water the tobacco?” “Yes.” “ Did you dust the pep. 
per?” “Yes,” “Then come upto prayers.” This illus. 
tration, I believe, was used more to amuse than to instruct, 
and must be considered as far-fetched and unnatural, 

Illustrations are misused when they are given 80 lib. 
erally that the lesson consists of little else. They ar 
useful as windows to throw light on the truths taught, 
but a house built entirely of glass would be neither sub. 
stantial nor beautiful. So a lesson padded up with storia 
from stem to stern is apt to amuse, and also confuse the 
mind of the pupil. 

How wisely the Saviour used his illustrations! Take, 
for example, the Sermon on the Mount. The arrows 
have just enough feathers to direct their flight to the 
hearer’s heart. The city set on a hill, the lamp on ity 
stand, the man with one eye and one hand, are graphic 
pictures, and point straight to certain great truths. Wher 
God is his own interpreter, he always makes it plaio, 
Let us study the great Teacher in his use of illustration 
and where he leads may we be enabled to follow. 


Tiverton, Ont. 





CULTIVATING THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 
IN THE COUNTRY SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY MRS, J. M. WEST. 


The article on the missionary spirit in the Sunday- 
school, which appeared in the department of Ways of 
Working, March 24, brings to mind others equally inspir- 
ing which have appeared before. These reports are all 
gathered from city schools, where workers are near to- 
gether and have large resources. Dotting the country 
are many small schools, gathered in little bare churches 
with only one room, or, less convenient still, the district 
schoolhouse. Ours is the little church. For ten years 
we tried to cultivate a missionary spirit by spasmodic 
efforts, An occasional concert, or calling the little 
ones together once or twice a year upon a week-day to 
tell them of the missionaries, a mission band of litie 
girls, and sometimes packing boxes. But the impres 
sion made by one of these meetings was nearly obliter- 
ated before another came; so we seemed ever to be 
beginning, but never advancing. 

Five years ago we adopted a constitution, organizing 
the whole school into a missionary society, choosing its 
own officers independent of the officers of the Sunday- 
school, At the close of the recitation of the lesson, upo? 
the last Sunday of each month, the superintendent leaves 
the platform, which is then taken by the president of the 
Sunday-school missionary Society, who conducts the exe! 
cises. I give extracts from the constitution and by-laws, 
as that will give in concise form our plan of working: 

The meetings of this society shall be held the last Sunday of 
each month, at the close of the recitation of the lesson. 

The president, vice-president, and secretary, with the super: 
tendent of the Sunday-school and the pastor of the chure, 
shal! constitute the executive eommittee, whose duties sball be 
to arrange the literary exercises for the school, and to form #” 
advisory board with the teachers for the carrying out of tb 
missionary work of the school. 

Each class, with the teacher as leader, shall constitute s ba» 
free to plan the details of its own work, but always in harmo! 
with the other work of the school. 

At this meeting shall be presented reports of genera! coole™ 
ence, anniversaries, associations, educational work, church & 
tension, and all matters which pertain to denominsti 





growth, 











ij The program shall contain suitable exercises for tbe lit 
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ones, wap exercises, letters from our missionaries, especially 
those supported within the state ; Scripture exercises, and arti- 
cles calculated to arouse missionary zeal, care being taken that 
each member of the school shall in time have a part in these 



























































































Pal oats of paying tithes and offerings shall be made plain, 
and kept before the school. The children shall be taught to 
earn what they give, to practice economy and self-denial, and 
to engage in special lines of work, that they may have a part 
to give. 

This brings all in touch with the various lines of de- 
pominational work, and mission work is as familiar as 
jocal church work. The primary classes give to the 
medical missionary in India supported by this state. 
The young people’s classes contribute to the support of 
the missionary sent out by our young people’s society, 
Advocates of Christian Fidelity, also in home mission 
work, the senior classes helping other interests. The 
names of our missionaries are household words, and their 
letters seem written to us. Their work is real, and now 
that some of our missionaries have visited us and told 
of their lives in India, it is easy to interest many who 
bear. We find the advantages of this plan something 
like the shafting and balance wheel in machinery. Thus 
organized, it takes less power to keep it moving than it 
did to overcome inertia after a long rest. Then it tides 
over the little changes which must so frequently occur 
in small schools, and which so often break up the entire 
work. A change of pastor or superintendent, if either 
js ‘carrying the work,” as go often happens, causes all 
tostop. A change of teacher often breaks up a band, or 
sickness hinders; but with the day sacredly set apart, 
with its collection, that of itself becomes an educator. 

We have often seen it verified, ‘‘ A little child shall 
lead them.” The little one’s coming in the program 
often brings grandparents or unconverted parents, who 
scarcely have heard of missions, It gives little children 
the training for public Christian duties so essential to 
their best development. It strengthens the young 
people, and many elderly people have learned that they 
can help. Our school rarely numbers seventy-five, and 
its members are so scattered that all midweek gatherings 
of either teachers or scholars are impracticable; yet the 
work goes on. I write to encourage many who are un- 
consciously burying their talents and leaving unculti- 
vated the good soil, the hearts of the children, because 
they happen to be members of a small school, or more 
frequently what is called a “union school.” Why not 
call it “interdenominational,” and become acquainted 
with some of the grand lines of work being carried on 
in that way? or else let each contribute to their own de- 
nomination? We need to continually beware of the 
selfish spirit we develop in our children and cultivate in 
our own hearts, when we do all for us and ours. The 
field is the world. 


Fairfield, Mich, 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





LITTLE BUTTERFLY BRIGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR W. H. JOHNSON. 


Little butterfly bright, 
With your wings of white, 
Sipping honey from heads of clover, 
You’re as free from care 
As the summer air, 
My blithe little meadow-rover. 


Above the pool 
With its waters cool 
You pause for a moment and hover, 
Then down the way 
Where the roses gay 
Their sweets to you uncover. 


Like the sunbeam’s glance 
Is your merry dance, 
And my troubles seem all over 
As I join in the glee 
Of your rambles free, 
My dear little summer-lover. 
Granville, O. 





AN EVERY-DAY HEROINE. 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE, 








“O Amy}” called Mr. Winslow, as he stood at the 
tining-room door with his overcoat and hat on; “I shall 
"ant you to keep store for me a little while to-day.” 

“I ought to have been a buy, father, and then I could 
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have been an apprentice in earnest,” Amy answered 
cheerily. 

“No boy is ever as good as my girl,” the father replied 
heartily. 

Mr. Winslow hurried to his store, which wa’ closed 
and deserted save by Rover, the black-and-tan dog, who 
ran leaping and barking to his master. Notwithstanding 
his name, Rover rarely left the building, but spent most of 
his days curled up in a heap under the counters. He bad 
the sharpest of ears, and the snarliest, snappiest of barks, 
which no stranger could silence. This made him as 
good a watch-dog as the biggest bulldog. Many a night 
Joe, the apprentice, who slept in the little dark bedroom, 
was routed out of his sound sleep by Rover’s shrill barks 
and frantic jumps upon the bed, only to find that some 
belated or drunken straggler had tried the door. It was 
supposed to be a joke to do this, but both Joe and Rover 
thought it a mean trick, and each‘ one growled as they 
settled down to sleep again. 

Mr. Winslow kept a jewelry store, and Amy always 
thought her father’s business the nicest in the town. 
She was never-tired of gazing into the glass cases with 
their shining rows of watches, rings, and pins, spoons 
and forks, glittering so brightly in the velvet and satin 
beds, or of seeing the tall tea- and coffee-pots, and:all the 
other dishes, or of watching the grotesque and funny 
reflections of her own face in their polished, rounded 
surfaces. 

Neither was this the first time she had been called 
upon to keep store when unexpected aceidents had left 
her father without his usual help. Dalton was “ the 
town” to a large farming region, and daily might be 
seen double wagons drawn by stout farm horses, single 
buggies, and often the phaeton of a prosperous farmer, 
passing up the business street, or fastened by the various 
stores while’the owners sold their butter, eggs, and vege- 
tables. 

The middle of the day was the time when trade was 
in full tide in Dalton, and a little girl who could say 
that father would be back in a few moments was better 
than a locked store when a busy farmer wanted to 
buy a clock, or “look ’round” for a watch for his 
daughter, who was “going school-keeping,” or when 
a thrifty matron wanted new “ specs,” or a pair of table- 
Spoons. 

The morning slipped away quickly, for Amy was busy 
every moment, helping her mother in the housework. 
Papa’s birthday gift had been discussed and chosen 
while the broom and dust-cloth were plying, and the 
next composition, the bugbear of Amy’s school life, had 
been thought out. She was planning to write on Joan 
of Arc, her favorite historical character. 

“Tt seems so noble,” she told her mother, “ to believe 
one is called to dosomething great, and not to be afraid,” 
But her father was waiting, and there was no more time 
to talk about Joan this morning. 

“Here I am!” exclaimed Amy, as she stepped into 
the store, her cheeks glowing with roses born of the 
November wind. ‘‘ What a dismal day it is! There, 
there, Rover; do get down,” she added, as Rover with 
repeated bounds and sharp, eager barks showed his de- 
light at seeing her. 

“Rover! Rover! You will wag your tail off some 
day,” laughed Amy. “I know you’d soon stop it if you 
knew I had forgotten your dinner. Bones! Juicy mut- 
ton bones! Just think!” she continued, and Rover’s 
bright brown eyes glistened with approval while he lis- 
tened with cocked ears. “‘ You’ll have to go home with 
father, and get them yourself; ” and away dashed the 
dog, and stood whining at the outer door. 

“IT guess you won’t be troubled with customers to-day ; 
it’s very dull,” said Mr. Winslow, taking off his glasses 
and putting down his graver on the bench where he had 
been at work. “If old Mr. Slocum comes in, he’]l want 
his watch. He has a farm down in Newton. You know 
him, don’t you?” and Amy nodded. “It will be 
seventy-five cents,” continued her father; “and, if Mrs. 
Luke Jones comes in, here is the pin she left for mend- 
ing. Tell Mr. Lee that his spoons’ll be ready by two 
o’clock ; but I guess he won’t be in till I’m back.” Mr. 
Winslow hurried into his coat and hat, hastily shutting 
the inner door of the open safe, and master and dog were 
soon lost to sight. 

* How the wind howled through the wellnigh deserted 
street, with every now and then drops of cold, chilly rain 
reluctantly wrung from the low-hanging, leaden clouds! 
The click of the big regulator, its long pendulum swing- 
ing to and fro with solemn, steady strokes, seemed to be 
all that broke the stillness. .Amy glanced at the big 
clock in a furtive way as she walked by it to a seat near 
the frout bench, It had always been a ghostly thing to 
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her, and somehow to-day its round glass face and slow 
moving hands seemed more uncanny than ever. Amy 
gave herself a little disgusted shake, and went to look at 
the pretty rings whose modest diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls were so beautiful and fascinating to her, She was 
soon disturbed by the entrance’of an old man, enveloped 
in a faded buffalo-skin coat, with a huge red muffler 
wrapped around his neck, and a worn fur’ cap pulled 
down over his rugged face. 

“Wall! wall! So ye be John Winslow's daughter!” 
said he, as Amy, calling him Mr. Slocum, handed him 
his watch. ‘“‘ Not powerful big, are ye? buts’pose yer pa 
thinks ye’re ’bout right,” the farmer continued, as he 
handed her a tattered dollar. ‘“ Ain’t afeard, Amy, are 
ye? Purty fine lot o’ things here for ye to look arter;” 
and putting his change into his wallet, Mr. Slocum drew 
on his mittens, and went slowly out. 

“Tick, tick! Tick, tick!” proclaimed the clock, 
“You and I, you and I,” it seemed to say to Amy, a8 the 
gusts of wind rattled the door. Restlessly Amy walked 
up and down behind the long counter, looking in the’ 
cases, and finally perching herself on the high stool at 
the desk. As she sat there, idly turning over the leaves 
of the day-book, the store door opened and two men 
came in. Amy jumped from her stool, and, going behind 
the main counter, asked what they wished. 

“Me and this man here,” said the spokesman, a big, 
burly man, with a coarse, jovial face, “we want to go 
into the back shop and see some books your father let us 
put there.” 

His companion, a slender man with shiny eyes, and 
straight, black hair and beard, that nearly covered his 
face, gave Amy a furtive, persuasive smile, showing a 
row of gleaming white teeth that accented the intense, 
blackness of the face. 

“T don’t know anything about such books,” said Amy. 
“ Father has never said anything about them, but he will 
soon be back.” 

“Oh! it’s all right, sissy,” said the. big man, with a 
sniff, while he settled his hat firmly on the side of his: 
head, and glanced boldly to the rear of the store. 
“They’re the books of Seward and Stearns, the store- 
keepers who failed. Your father let us put them ia 
there,” he nodded; ‘and this is Mr. Stearns.” 

Here the silent man smiled, looking sneakingly at 
Amy, and then at the big man, who glared with impa- 
tience. It flashed over Amy. The strange men with their 
errand, the deserted streets, the open safe and cases! 
They had come to rob the store! What should she do? 
At least she must not let them go into the back store. 
Her heart beat so fast that she almost choked for breath, 
and her lips prickled. But directly she walked to the 
little passageway leading behind the counters, and said 
firmly: 

“You can’t go into the back store till father comes, 
I don’t know about those books.” 

The big man gave a loud guffaw, and then the two men 
sat down on chairs, furnished for waiting custémers, and 
began talking in low tones, glancing occasionally at Amy, 
who stood her ground. 

“ You and I, you and I,” moaned the big clock in 
monotonous sympathy. Would no one come in to help 
her? Would no one pass by again? thought Amy, as 
she gtood numb with fear. If she screamed, would any 
one hear? If Rover, dear Rover, were here, he would 
help her! Why did she forget those bones? 

“Oh, yes! we can do it, easy enough,” said the stout 
man, in louder tones. “ Just get rid of that—” 

Amy’s ears fairly roared, and she lost the rest of the 
words. She clung to the counter with one hand, and 
clutched her dress with the other, lest she should fall in 
her terror. 

“‘How-de-do, Mr. Case?” And Amy saw, to her as- 
tonishment, her father walking up and shaking hands 
with both men. 

“You'll never be robbed, Winslow,” said Mr. Case, 
the fat man, “as long as your daughter knows what she’s 
about. Guess we scared her some, but she just stood 
there an’ told us we couldn’t see them books. Sh’d 
think she’d been afraid. Ought to be proud of hér, 
Winslow, fur she’s pluckier than some great louts of 
boys would be.” 

An amazed look came over Mr. Winslow as he turned 
to Amy, whose excited face was red and white by 
turns. 

“ You did quite right, my child,” he said, with one of 
his kindest smiles. “I ought to have told you about 
those accounts, but I had forgotten them. Now run 
home, for Jessie Dean has come to spend the afternoen 
with you,” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—————_—>—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.] 








1, July 1.—TheBirth of Jess. ....ccscccescosscosssaeeseessossenersnerentennes Lake 2: 1-16 
2 July &.—Presentation in the Temple. ........ccccceeesereeroveenee Luke 2 : 25-38 
% July 15.—Visit of the Wise Meo....... Matt, 2: 1-12 
4, JULY 22,—Flight into Egypt...cecsccrvecsvesnssecnesversnves sesveveeneenne Matt. 2 : 13-23 





5. July 20.—The Youth Of Jesus....:.........0cccccececcssecsesnneneseeeerene Ale 2 : 4062 
6. August 6..~The Baptism of Jesus. Mark 1:1-11 
7. August 12.—Temptation of Jesus... ~_ --. Matt, 4; 1-11 
8. August 19.— First Disciples of Seous... olisidnonaand John 1: 35-49 
9. August 26.—First Miracle of Jesus ........-.c...cccveresccerereeeeneee John 2: 1-11 
10, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple................06--++ Jobn 2 : 13-25 


11, September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemuz..................0+ John 3 : 16 
12. Beptember 16.—Jesus at Jacob's Well............:.cc-cereessenee John 4: 26 
18, Beptember 23.—Daniel’s Absti Dan, 1 :'8-20 
14. September 80,—Review. 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 


Tae AMERICAN IneriITUTE oF SacrEeD LITERATURE. 


, STUDY VIIL—THE WITNESS OF JOHN, AND 


JESUS’ FIRST DISCIPLES, 
L Review. 


What does Scripture tell of the growth of Jesus daring the 
thirty yelirs? What called him from Nazareth to the Jor- 
dan? What relation did John's preaching and baptism bear 
to the work Jesus was todo? What relation did Jesus’ bap- 
tism bear to his temptation? How are the three recorded 
temptations related to each other? What meaning had the 
baptism and temptation with reference to Jesus’ later work ? 


II, Bretican, Marer1at.—Jobn 1 : 19-51. 

In Matthew 3: 1ff; 11:10; 17:10; Mark 1 eT? 
Luke 3: 3 ff.; 7 : 27, John’s wotk is represented as a “ prepa- 
ration ;” in the fourth Gospel it is shown to bave included 
“testimony ” (see 1: 6f.,15; 3: 28 ff. ; 5:33; 10:41). In our 
passage we have three testimonies, on three successive dave. 
Respecting the first, note its occasion (1 :°19, 25); to4whom 
given (1: 19, 24); their questions (1 :.19-22, 25); Johi’s 
self-retiring answers (1 : 20-23, 26f.; comp. Matt. 3; 11, etc., 
observing the tenses of the verbs there and here). For the 
second, note its time (1: 29); its occasion (1 : 29) ; its con- 
tents (1 : ‘29f. 84); its warrant (1 : $1-33;. comp. Matt. 
3:16 f., and observe tenses in Matt. 3; 11 and John 1 »33f.) 
For the third, note its time (1:35); to whom given (1 : 35); 
its occasion (1; 36); its contents (1:36); its result (1: 37 ff.) 
Now picture the whole,—the priests and Levites by the Jor- 
dan questioning concerning the credentials of the popular 
prophet; John’s complete retirement behind his message and 
him whom he had recognized as the coming One; Jesus’ re- 
appearance at the scene of John’s work, and John’s identifica- 
tion of him as the Lamb of God; the second “ Behold,” eic., 
and the departure of the two disciples who heard it to follow 
Jesus. Next study the winning of the first disciples. Note 
the simple dialogue (1: 38f.), resulting in the two abiding 
with Jesus that day (1:39); Andrew's enthusiasm (1 : 40-42) ; 
his opinion of Jesus (1 : 41); Jesus’ prophecy concerning 
Simon (1/42). Thus at the end of this day there are three 
disciples. .On the next day (1 : 43), Jesus purposing to-go to 
Galilee, finds Philip (1 : 43f.), who finds and’ reports to 
Nathanael that Jesus is the promised One (1: 45). Note home 
of Philip and others (1: 44; comp. 21: 2); Nathanael’s in- 
eredulity and Philip’s invitation (1:46); Jesus’ comment on 
Nathanael and explanation to him (1 : 47 f.); Nathanael’s 
confession (1 : 49), and Jesus’ rejoinder (1: 50f.). 

III. Topics ror Spectay Strupy. 

1. The Chronology. Though the fourth Gospel gives no 
record of the baptism of Jesus and the preceding .minis- 
try of John, these are presupposed in the questions asked 
and John’s answers (1: 19-27), and referred to in his recital 
of the ground of his testimony to Jesus (1 : 31-33). These 
testimonies, therefore, must be later than the baptisra of 
Jesus. Mark 1 : 12 shows that no time intervened between 
the baptism and the departure for the wilderness during 
which Jesus could have “ walked” near the Jordan and re- 
ceived the testimony of John, and the visit of the two. The 
definite marks of time in John 1 : 29, 35, 43, equally exclude 
the possibility of a forty-days’ sojourn in the wilderness after 
receiving these testimonies. We place the visit of the priests 
agi Levites thus about forty days after Jesus’ baptism, and 
the first testimony at the time of Jesus’ first appearance after 
the temptation. See full discussion in Andrews, 156 f. 

2. The Other of the Two Disciples. With the reticence con- 
cerning him here, compare the reference to. the author in 
21 : 7, 20-24; see also 13: 23; 18 : 15f.; 19 : 26; 20: 2 
From 21 : 2,7, he must have been one of the “ sons of Zebedee.” 
But James was early killed by Herod (Acts 12:2). The" 
record of the winning of these first disciples is evidently that 
of an eye-witness. Hence the “other” must have been the 
atithor of the Gospel; that is, John. 


brother ; ‘hide is, James. If so, there were six disciples with 
Jesus at Cana. 

8. In general, on the Messianic expectation of the times, as 
reflected in the questions put to John, see Edersheim, I, 
340f.; om the influence of Isaiah on John, and on the ex- 
pression “the Lamb of God,” Edersheim, L, 337 f., 342 &; 
Westcott, Commentary, p. 20; on the name “Son of God” 
(Jobn 1 : 34, 49), see Schiirer, IL} ii, 158 f.; Wendt, “ Teach- 
ing of Jesus” (New York: ‘ Beribners), IL, 130ff.; Bruce, 
“Training of the Twelve” (New York: Arinstbohas), 9f.; 
on the name “Son of Man,” Westcott, Commentary, 33 ff. 
IV, Summary. 

Jesus, having overcome the temptations, returned to the 
Jordan ; and John at about the same time bore witness con- 
cerning him to a deputation of Pharisaic priests. The day 
after this testimony he saw Jesus, and pointed him out as the 
Lamb of God, On the next day, after a like testimony, two 
of John’s disciples followed Jesus, and brought to him one, pos- 
sibly two, besides. On the next day, going to Galilee, Jesus 
won two others, These all believed him to be the expected 
Messiah, owing to John’s testimofiies, and doubtless also to 


their personal impressions of Jesus. 








‘ COMMON VERSION. 


35 ¢ Again the next day after, 
John stood, and two of his disci- 
ples ; 

86 And looking upon Jesus as 
he walked, he saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God ! 

87 And the two disciples heard 
bim speak, and they followed 
Jesus, 

38 Then Jesus turned, and saw 
them following, and saith unto 
them, What seek ye? They said 
unto him, Rabbi, (which is tosay, 
being interpreted, Masier,) where 
dwellest thou? 

$9. He saith unto them, Come 
and’ see. They canie and saw 
where he dwelt, and abode with 
him that day: for it was about 
the tenth hour. 

40 One of the two which heard 
John speak, and followed him, 
was Av‘drew,*Si’‘mon Pé‘ter's 
brother. ; 

41 He first findeth his own 
brother Simon, and saith unto 
him, We have found the Mes- 
si’as, which is, being a 
the Christ. 

42 And he brought bim aS 
And when Jesus beheld him, he 
said, Thou art Si’mon the son of 
Jé’na: thou shalt be called Cé- 
phas, which is hy en 
A stone. 

43 ¢ The day following Jesus 
would go forth into Gal’l-lee, and 
findeth PhY’ip, and saith unto 
him, Follow me. 

44 Now Philip was of Béth-sa’i- 
da, the city of An’drew and Péter. 

45 Philip findeth Na-thin’a-el, 
and saith unto him, We have 
found him, of whom M6’ses in the 
law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Na&z‘a-réth, the son of 
J&seph. 

46 And Na-than’a-el said unto 
him, Can there any good thing 
come out of Naz’a-réth? Phil'ip 
saith unto him, Come and see. 

47 Jesus saw Na-thin’a-el com- 
ing to him, and saith of him, Be 
hold an Is’ra-el-ite indeed, in 
whom is no guile! 

48 Na-than’sa-el saith unto him, 
Whence knowest thou me? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Be- 
fore that Phil’ip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig 
tree, I saw thee. 

49 Na-lthdn’a-el answered and 
saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God ; thou art the King 
of Is‘ra-el. 





10r, Teacher * That is, Anotnted. 
Jonah. *That is, Rock or Stone, 


AIDS ‘TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VIII, AUGUST 19, 1894. 
First Disciples of Jesus. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 1 : 85-49. Memory verses: 40-42.) 
Study connection in verses 19-51. 


REVISED VERSION. 


35 Again on the morrow John 
was standing, and two of his 
86 disciples; and he looked upon 
Jesus as he walked, and saith, 

87 Behold, the Lamb ofGod! And 
the two disciples heard him 
speak,and they followed Jesus. 

88 And Jesus turned, and beheld 
them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye? And 
they said unto him, Rabbi 
(which is to say, being inter- 
preted, ! Master), where abidest 

89 thou? He saith unto them, 
Come, and ye shall see. , They 
came therefore and saw where 
he abode; and they abode 
with him that day: it was 

40 about the tenth hour. One of 
the two that-heard John epeak, 
and followed him, was Andrew, 

41 Simon Peter’s brother. He 
findeth first his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, 
We have found the Messiah 
(which is, being ivterpreted, 

42 *Christ). He brought him un- 
to Jesus. Jesus looked upon 
him, and said, Thou art Simon 
the son of * John: thou shalt 
be called Cephas (which is by 
interprétation, ¢ Peter). ' 

48 On themorrow he was minded 
to go forth into Galilee, and he 
findeth Philip: and Jesus saith 

44 unto him, Follow me. Now 
Philip was feom Bethsaida, of 
the city of Andrew and Peter. 

45 Philip findeth Nathanael, and 
saith unto him, We have found 
bim,of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 

46 Joseph, And Nathanael said 
unto him, Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see. 

47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming 
to him, and saith of him, Be- 
hold, an Israelite indeed, in 

48 whom is no guile! Nathanael 
saith unto him, Whence know- 
est thou me? Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Before 
Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig tree, I saw 

49 thee. Nathanael answered 
him, Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art King of Is- 
rael. 





8Gr. Joanes: called in Matt. xvi, 








The form of the record, “Andrew findeth frst his own 
brother Simon,” suggests that the “ 


other” next found hi. | 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER ; The Glorious Son of God. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 


the glury as af the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14, 


Lesson Topic : The Son Winning Followers. 


1. Andrew and Another Won, vs. 36.39, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Simon Peter Won, vs. 40-42. 
3. Philip and Nathanael Won, vs. 43.49. 


GoLpEn Text: We have found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ.—John 1 : 41. 


Darty Home REApINGs : 


M.—Jobn 1 ; 35-42, First disciples of Jesus. 
T.—John 1 ; 43-49. First disciples of Jesus. 
W.—Luke 5 : 27-32. Call of Lévi. 
T,—Mark 1 : 14-20. The call obeyed. 
F,.—Luke 9 : 57-62. Earnest following. 
$.—Luke 14 : 25-85. Counting the cost. 
$,—Matt. 19 ; 23-30, The reward. 
(These Home Readings are the seleciions of the Internation 
Bible Reading Association.) 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ANDREW AND ANOTHER WON, 


1. Through Faithful Prociamation : 

. saith, Behold, the Lamb of God ! (35, 36.) 
Behold, the Lamb, ... which taketh away the sin! (John 1 : 29.) 
We have found the Messiat (Jobn 1 : 41.) 

We have found him, of whom Moses... did write (John 1 ; 45), 
ll, Through Personal Consent : 

The two disciples heard, ... and they followed Jesus (37), 

They left all, and followed him (Luke 6 : 11). 
Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him (John 1:47). 
The same came unto him by night (John 8; 2). 

hl, Through Jesus’ Advances : 

Jesus... beheld them, ... and saith, ... What seek yet (38,) 
He. findeth Philip: and Jesus saith, . . Follow me Gpbn 1: 43), 
Jesus cime into the world to save*inners (1 Tim. 1 16). 

We love, because he first loved us (1 John 4 : 19), 
IV. Through Jesus’ Invitations : 
He saith wnto them, Come, and ye shall see (39). 


Come unto me. eo I will give you rest (Matt, 11 : 28). 
If any Man thirst, ‘Jet him come unto me, and drink (Jo in 7 : 37), 
He that is athirst, let him come (Rey. 22 ; 17). 


V. Through Jesus’ Fellowship: 
They abode with him that day (39), 


He went in to abide with them (Luke 24 : 29). 
Abide in me, and Il in you (John 15 : 4), 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him (Rev. 8 : 20). 


John . 


II, SIMON PETER WON, 


|, By a Brother's Effort ; 
He findeth first his own brother Simon (41). 


Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our brother (Gen 37 : 27), 
There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother (Prov. 18:2 
Shew mercy and compassion every man to his brother (Zech. 7: 


i, Through a Fraternal Act: 
He-brought him-wnto Jess: (42). 


I brought him to thy disciples ee we 17 : 16), 
‘here were brought unto him little children (Matt. 19 ; 18). 
We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 John 8 : 16). 


il. By a Royal Acceptance : 

Jesus... said, Thou art Simon: . 
Cephus (42). 
bay ag Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church (Matt, 
From henceforth thou shalt catch men (Luke 5 : 10). 
But rise, . . . and it shall be told thee what thou must do (Acts 9 : 6), 


. thou shalt be called 


Ill, PHILIP AND NATHANAEL WON, 


|. By Christ’s Personal Seeking : 
He was minded to go forth, ..,. and he findeth Philip (43). 
Go after that which is lost, until he find it (Luke 15 : 4). 


Came to seek and to save that in ryt was lost (Luke 19 : 10). 
Called to be Jesus Christ’s (Rom. 1; 


ll, Through Christ's Personal mes : 
Jesus saith unto him, Follow me (43). 
Let him .. . take up his cross, and follow me (Matt. 16 : 24). 


Go, sell that thou hast:... and come, follow me (Matt. }¥ : 21). 
My sheep hear my voice, . -.. and they follow me (John 10 : 27). 


lil. Through Man’s Personal Experience : 
We have found him, .. . Jesus of Nazareth (45). 
I will declare what he hath done for my soul (Psa. 66 : 16). 
A wian, which iold me all things that ever I did (John 4 : 29). 
One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see (John 9:2). 


IV. Through Man’s Personal Invitations : 
Philip saith wnto him, Come and see (46). 
O taste and see that the Lord is good (Psa. 34 : 8 


The woman .. .‘saith to the men, Come, see jokin 4: 28, 29). 
Save yourselves from this crooked generation (Acts 2 ;: 40). 


V. Through Christ’s Personal Disclosures : 
Before Philip called thee, when thou wast wnder the fig tree, 

saw thee (48). 
What manner of man is this, that even the winds and the sea oveY 

him? (Matt, 8 : 27.) 
Rabbi, thou art the on of God (John 1: 49). 
Thomas answered, ... My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 

’ 


Verse 36.—“‘ He looked upon Jesus as he walked, and saith.” (1) 
The alert observer ; (2) The superb sight ; (3) The convincing decl* 
ration. 

Verse 37.—“ They followed Jesus.”’ (1) Their act; (2) Their 2° 
tive; as Their reward. 

Verse 39,—‘‘Come, and ye shall see.”” (1) A gracious invitation; 
(QA snatiotantor assurance: (3) A prompt response 

Verse 42.—"' He brought him umes — (1) The leader: (2) ™ 
ies; (8) The leading; (4) The fied; ng souls to Jesus: () 

Why needed ; :2) How accomplish 3) ow  seerandes. aA 

Verse 45.—"' We have found bim."’ 1) A joyous experience; 
saving pioclamation. 1) 

Verse 48.—*: Whence knowest thou me?” Christ’s knowledge | 
ee (2) Complete ; (3) Amazing; (4) Saving 1" 

49 — Thou artthe Son of God ; thou art The King of Isree 
(1) The: Sonship ; (2) The Kingship. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST 8 DISCIPLES, 
Known also as Christians (Acts 11:26). 
Subordinate t Christ (Matt. 10:24; Luke 6 : 40). 
Tanght by the Logd (Mark 4 : 34; Lake 11 : 1). 





Sharply differentiated (Matt. 9:14; Mark 2: 1). 
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Closely tested ‘John 8 : 31; 18 : 35; 15 : 8). 
Kndured sacrifices (Mark 10 : 28; Luke 14 : 26, 27). 
Kudured persecutions (John 15 : 19-21; Acts 8:1; 9:1, 2). 
Enjoyed Christ's care (Matt. 10 : 40-42). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The temptation ended, our Lord 
returns to the Jordan where John was baptizing. About 
this time a deputation came from Jerusalem to question the 
Baptist. He declares that he is only a forerunner of the 
Messiah, intimating that the more important person was in 
the midst of them. On the morrow, John sees Jesus coming, 
points him out as the Lamb of God, declares his superiority, 
and narrates the attestation of the Holy Spirit to Jecus as the 
one who should baptize with the Holy Spirit. The lesson 
begins with the next day. 

Prace.—Bethany, beyond Jordan (v. 28). “ Bethabara” 
(Auth. Ver.) is poorly supported, but became the usual 
reading through the influence of Origen, who could not find 
a place named Bethany beyond the Jordan. The site is in 
dispute, and the question whether it was also the scene of 

the baptism of Jesus is open to discussion. Conder places it 
wn adistrict southeast of the Sea of Galilee, about twenty 
miles from Nazareth ; but he thinks John moved n®rth after 
the baptism of Jesus. Edersheim places the baptism at 
the same point. The generally accepted view locates both 
events near Jericho. Against this position of “ Bethany,” 
the distance from Cana is urged, which was reached on 
“the third day” (John 2:1); but it is not likely that this 
means the day after the departure of Jesus from Bethany 
beyond Jordan, and in two days the journey from Jericho to 
Cana might easily be made. 

Trme.—The early part of March, or the latter part of 
February, year of Rome, 780 = A.D. 27. It is held by 

many that verse 29 refers to the return of Jesus from the 
temptation, verse 26 meaning that the Messiah is at hand, 
not present bodily. In that case, the- lesson covers the two 
days after the return, and the witness of John to the priests 
and Levites may have occurred on the very day of the 
temptation. Edersheim fixes upon Saturday and Sunday as 
the days of the week, since the marriage of a maiden would 
take place on Wednesday (‘the third day,” John.2.:1). 
But there is great uncertainty as to the reckoning of days iw 
John 2:1. Others make the lesson cover three or four days, 
which is contrary to the specific statements in regard to time. 

Prrsons.—John the Baptist, Jesus, and five of ‘those who 
became his disciples; Andrew and John (not named, how- 
ever), Simon,- the brother of Andrew; Philip and Nathan- 
ael, generally supposed to be Bartholomew. 

Incipents.—The Baptist was standing with two of his dis- 
ciples (Andrew and John), when Jesus appeared; hearing 
him called the Lamb of God by John, they follow him; 
Jesus asks what they seek, and they remain with him that 
day. Andrew brings his brother Simon, whom Jesus de- 
clares will be called Cephas (Peter). On the morrow Philip, 
a townsman of Andrew and Peter, is called. He finds Nathan- 
ael, tells him of Jesus as the promised One. Nathanael 
expresses doubt, but, coming to Jesus, is convinced! by his 
first utterances, and confesses him to be the Son of God and 
King of Israel. 

HisroricaL Serrine.—The eager expectation of the Jews 
for the Messiah’s coming is the great historical fact underly- 
ing the narrative of thischapter. The deputation from Jeru- 
salem, while probably not an official one, was composed of 
leading Jews. The Pharisees were prominent; for that 
party had most Messianic expectation, and would be most 
anxious to test the authority of this extraordinary teacher. 
Some regard their questions as a temptation to John himself. 
But, in any case, his humility shines forth, and his spiritual 
insight is quite manifest. The first disciples apprehended the 
religious significance of his words respecting Jesus. 


<- 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 35.—Again on the morrow : The same term occurs in 
verses 29 and 43, the Authorized Version presenting a need- 
less variation. The previous day (vs. 29-34) Jesus had ap- 
peared, and been announced by the Baptist to the bystanders 
% the Lamb of God. The further testimony (vs. 32-34) 
tesembles the accounts of the baptism of Jesus in the three 
other Gospels.— Was standing: More literal than “ stood.” — 
4d two of his disciples: Andrew is named; the other was 
doubtless John the evangelist. This appears from his habit 
of not naming himself, from his companions on this occasion, 

the marks in the narrative that an eye-witness is writing. 
John had probably been present on the two preceding days, 
the Baptist had announced the presence of the person 
“ whom he was the forerunner, and had pointed out Jesus 
“the Lamb of God (v.29). He was thus prepared to accept 





whom he probably knew; since Salome, his mother, 


seems to have been the sister of Mary, the Lord's mother 
(John 19 : 25), though this is diyxputed. When Andrew and 
John became disciples of the Baptist, is not intimated. As 
the descriptions of the crowds who gathered at his preaching 
before the baptism of Jesus contain no reference to Galilee, 
they probably came after that event. If John had mean- 
while moved north, the Galileans would naturally seek him 
at Bethany. 

Verse 36.—And he looked upon Jesus: A stronger term than 
“saw,” fixing his gaze upon him.— Behold, the Lamb of God : 
“Behold” is an adverb. The exclamation here implies what 
is stated more fully in verse 29. The reference is probably 
to Isaiah 53:7, but the utterance sums up the sacrificial 
prophecies respecting the Messiah. In verse 29, the word 
rendered “taketh away” may also*mean “bear.” But the 
latter sense would suggest that on this Lamb of God was 
laid the sin of the world, in order to remove it. A Jew 
could scarcely fail to perceive a sacrificial reference in the 
expression. The Baptist himself could not know all his 
words would mean; but the central idea he must have ap- 
prehended, as did these two disciples. 

Verse 37,— Heard him speak: The decisive word for them. 
—Followed him: Walked after him, as the context shows. 
But it was the beginning of their following him as disciples. 

Verse 38.—Beheld them following: As they seemed to be 
scarcely conscious of their own purpose, Jesus would call 
forth their faith in himself by his question: What seek ye? 
Thus he would lead them to recognize their real desire, and 
prepare the way for instructing them. (With these words a 
new verse begins in many Greek Testaments ; verse 39 of our 
versions thus becomes verse 40, and so to the end of the 
chapter, whiich, in such editions, has fifty-two verses. This 
is the most extended variation in verse numbering occurring 
in modern New Testaments.)—Rabbi: A Jewish title of 
honor, usually applied to’ one who taught the law, though 
afterwards given to any man of reputed learning. (Compare 
the use of “doctor” in our day.) There were various forms 
of the title; this one may be explained as “my master,”— 
that is, “ teacher,” though the Hebrew word does not origin- 
ally suggest teaching.— Being interpreted, Muster : These in- 
terpolated explanations are characteristic of this Gospel. 
The verbal interpretations point to a place of writing outside 
of Judea. Master — Teacher; the two terms representing 
English and American usage to some extent. This address 
by the two indicates respect, not faith.— Where abidest thou? 
The modest answer shows a desire for further intercourse, 
implying that John’s words had impressed them profoundly. 

Verse 39.—Come, and ye shall see: So the better sustained 
reading, pointing to.finding of the place of residence. In 
verse 46, the other form occurs, and was probably borrowed 
here from that passage.— Where he abode: There js no hint 
where it was.—They abode with him that day: Edersheim 
thinks it was the Jewish Sabbath, the first day of rest in the 
ministry of Jesus. This is not certain.—About the tenth hour : 
Scholars differ as to what hour of the day is meant. Accord- 
ing to Jewish reckoning, it would be about four in the after- 
noon; the Roman reckoning would agree with ours—ten 
o’clock in the morning. John, writing in Asia Minor, might 
use the latter reckoning. In chapters 4: 6,52; 19:14, he 
refers to the hour, but none of these passages is decisive as 
to the mode of reckoning. In the last named, the apparent 
discrepancy between Mark and John is slightly relieved by 
assuming that the Roman reckoning is used. Here and in 
chapter 4 : 6, that reckoning seems to suit the circumstances 
better than the other. But at Ephesus, where John wrote, 
the other computation was also in use, and chapter,11: 9 
points to the natural day, beginning at6 A.M. After four 
in the afternoon there would be abundant time for a long 
private interview. 

Verse 40.—Andrew, Simon Peter's brother: This description 
assumes that Peter was well known as prominent in the 
Gospel history. Andrew is a Greek name (Andreas) mean- 
ing “ manly.” 5 

Verse 41.—Findeth first: “‘ First” is an adjective agreeing 
with “he,” not an adverb. From this it has been inferred 
that John also found his brother James, and, as usual, is 
reticent about it. That this occurred on the same evening is 
most likely, since the evangelist is so specific in mentioning 
the successive days.— We have found the Messiah: This is the 
language of Andrew.— Which is, being interpreted, Christ: 
This is the explanation of the evangelist for his readers.” 
The emphasis rests on the word rendered “ we have found,” 
the plural of eureka, found once for all, as an abiding fact. 
Both “ Messiah ” and “ Christ” mean “anointed,” but have 
a specific reference to one promired in the Old Testament. 
This advance in belief from “ Rabbi” to “ Messiah” marks 
the result of that day’s intercourse with Jesus. That the 
Messiah fulfils all the prophecies respecting the “Servant of 
Jehovah ” in the Old Testament, and, as Anointed Prophet, 
Priest, and King, is the spiritual deliverer of God’s people, 
is the Christian Messianic view. Andrew probably under- 
stood this but partially ; yet his belief was fixed upon the 
true Messiah, the real Person anointed of God. And he im- 
mediately made him known to his own brother, of whom he 





might have already to:d Jesus. 


Verse 42.— Brought him unto Jesus: Peter came willingly ; 
he also was probably a disciple of John, ready to accept the 
Messiah of whom the Baptist had spoken.— Looked upon him : 
The same phrase as in verse 36; “‘ beheld” is therefore an 
inexact rendering.—The son of John: “Jona” = Jonah, is 
a ister reading, taken from Matthew 16:17. The same 
variation occurs in chapter 21 : 15-17. The names were not 
identical, but might have been used interchangeably.— 
Thou shalt be called Cephas: The Aramaic name, which is 
found in Galatians also, was doubtless the exact form used by 
our Lord ; this the evangelist interprets into Greek,— Peter : 
“That is, Rock or Stone,” Revised Version margin. The 
assuming of a new name was significant. Here it is bestowed 
upon Simon prophetically, with reference to his character 
and leadership. When Simon began to be called Peter, is 
not certain; but a comparison of the various agsounts sug- 
gests that it was when the twelve were chosen. In Matthew 
16: 18, the name is referred to as belonging to him. 

Verse 43.—On the morrow: The fourth day spoken of in 
this chapter; the second in the lesson. According to Eder- 
sheim, it was the first day of the week, our Sunday.—He was 
minded: A stronger expression than “ would.”—To go forth 
into Galilee: ‘The place was therefore outside of Galilee, 
The journey began that day.—Findeth Philip: He became 
one cf the twelve. The Greek name, meaning “lover of 
horses,” was a common one, borne by four different persons 
mentioned in the New Testament. Probably as the little 
party started for Galilee, Philip encountered them, or was 
conversing with his townsmen, as they were about to start. 
He, too, was probably a disciple of John the Baptist. 
Whether he had any previous acquaintance with Jesus, is 
not indicated.—Fol/low me: Both on the journey and as a 
disciple ; not yet, however, as an apostle. The context shows 
that Phiiip not only obeyed, but understood the command as 
a call to personal allegiance. 

Verse 44.—From Bethsaida: The name means “ house of 
fishing.” In chapter 12: 21, it is called “ Bethsaida of Gali- 
lee.” The other evangelists usually refer to Bethsaida Julias, 
on the northeastern shore of the Lake of Galilee, but there 
‘way, have been another Bethsaida on the western shore, 
probably not far from Capernaum. There is, however, no 
agreement as to the site of this Bethsaida. 

Verse 45.—Philip findeth Nathanael: Whether still in 
Bethany, or on the journey, is not stated. Probably Philip 
had gone in advance and met with Nathanael. The fatter 
was “of Cana in Galilee” (chap. 21 : 2), and was doubtless 
returning thither. The namie means “Gift of God” (<= 
Theodore), Nathanael was probably the same as Bartholo- 
mew (son of Tolmai), who is associated with Philip in the 
lists of the apostles. That he was an apostle, seems proven 
hy the reference in chapter 21 : 2, where mention is made of 
another appearance to the disciples, evidently meaning the 
apostles. Nothing further is known of him, except what is 
stated in the lesson.— We have'found : As in verse 41, but the 
emphasis in the original rests on what follows.—Him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write: The style 
is cumbrous, and this is a mark of exactness. Some find in 
the peculiar structure a correspondence with the character of 
Philip. Nathanael, doubtless also a disciple of John, under- 
stood Philip as referring to the Messiah.—Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph: More literally, “ Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
of Nazareth.” This part of the description was unexpected, 
and awakened doubt in the mind of Nathanael. That 
Philip should speak of Jesus as the son of Joseph, was 
natural, and proves nothing against the miraculous conception, 

Verse 46,—Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? This 
does not suggest that Nazareth was a place of specially evil 
repute. It was a comparatively insignificant town, scarcely 
a ieague from Nathanael’s home. Moreover, the Messiah 
was looked for as coming out of Bethlehem (comp. Matt, 
2:5; John 7 : 41,42, 52).—Come and see :. This was the only 
proper answer. It was also the Hebrew form for proffering 
important information or convincing evidence. So natural 
in the mouth of Philip, it is still the reply of believers to 
doubters. 

Verse 47.—Saith of him: Spoken of Nathanael, not to him, 
but probably overheard by him.— Behold, an Israelite indeed 
The sacred covenant name is used, since the spiritual charac- 
ter of Nathanael is commended. “Indeed” or “truly” 
might be joined with “behold,” but more properly defines 
the noun :. this is a true Israelite.—Jn whom is no guile: This 
does not imply sinlessness, but refers to the piety of a real 
Israelite. Jacob was far from guilelessness; as Israel he 
overcame, and it was characteristic of his genuine spiritual 
descendants to be without guile. 

Verse 48.— Whence knowest thou me? This abrupt question, 
appropriating the commendation, indicates surprise. The 
i:agment had been pronounced without previous personal 
acquaintance.— Before Phiip called thee: Whether this call 
took place under the fig tree, or not, is immaterial. Nathan- 
ael had sought shelter under the shade of the tree. That 
he had been engaged in prayer and meditation, is altogether 
probable. Whether he had some spiritual struggle, or simply 
a deep longing for the hope of Israel, does not appear. Some 
have suggested that the place was near the scene of Jacob's 
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wrestling, which is possible if Bethany was south of the ford 
of Jabbok (Gen. 82). At all events, Nathanael was in the 
proper attitude to recognize the Messiah.—TJ saw thee: This 
asserts a superhuman knowledge of Nathanael’s presence 
under the fig-tree; yet it clearly implies a deeper recogni- 
tion of the man, his hopes and feelings. For Nathanael, 
with all his spirituality, had approached Jesus in doubt 
(v. 46), and only this deeper knowledge shown by Jesus could 
call forth his immediate confession. 

Verse 49.— Rabbi: He had not thus addressed Jesus before. 
— Thou art the Son of God ; thou art King of Israel: This is 
almost poetic in form. The two clauses are parallel; both 
confess Jesus as the Messiah. But each has its special force. 
The pbrase, “Son of God,” was not the usual one for the 
Messiah. Nathanzel, in his. pious apprehension, recognized 
this man, who read his inmost soul, as the Son of the Searcher 
of hearts; as a longing Israelite, he recognized in him the 
true King of Israel. Of course, Nathanael could not know 
all that his confession implies. Verses 50, 51 show that he 
was to learn more about this Person. Thus all five men 
followed Jesus, accepting him as their teacher, confessing 
him as the Messiah, But the experience of each had its 
peculiar features, The evangelist is silent about his own 
acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. His Gospel suggests that 
it was immediate, unconditional, and ardent. All had much 
to learn, but following Jesus was the decisive step. While 
the lesson teaches much about the beginnings of faith in 
Christ, it is equally suggestive as to the methods of influenc- 
ing others to accept him. 


Western Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE,«D.D., LL.D. 


The lonely chambers of meditation in the wilderness having 
done their work, in knitting up all the powers of Christ’s 
nature to a full preparation for the mighty task he had un- 
dertaken, he once more turned to the haunts of man, and 


made his way to Bethabara, or “ Bethany,” on the east bank’ 


of the Jordan, a long way north of the scene of his baptism ; 
for John, from various reasons, had wandered thither, 
Multitudes from eVery part of the country still crowded to 
see the new prophet, the excitement respecting whom had 
creatéd a great popular agitation, far and near. His calls 
to repentance, coming from one whose sincerity went home 
to the bosom, was still leading crowds to frank, public con- 


fession of their need of a new life, and to an eager promise 
to seek it, witnessed by their submission to the purification 
of baptism, as an emblem of the spiritual renewal that was 


henceforth to mark them. Among these penitents Jexys 
moved to and fro, though holding communion, apparently, 
with John alone. Already, before his return, that faithfal 
herald of his glory had repudiated the thought that he was 
the expected One, and, when Christ appeared again, mysteri- 
ously indicated to all who broached the subject, including 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem, that One stood among 
them whom they knew not, who was to come after him and 
be preferred before him; he himself being, as he humbly 
said, unworthy to unloose even the strap of hissandals. Day 
by day this announcement was heard, but on the second day 
after Jesus had personally sought John, as he was standing 
with two of his disciples, the Baptist—with whom, no doubt, 
Christ intended to speak of the kingdom of God, which so 
engrossed the thoughts of both—seeing him coming, pointed 
to him, telling his companions as he did so, to “ Behold in 
him the Lamb of God!” To the Jew, accustomed to sacri- 
fices offered in his stead, and knowing of the lamb offered 
each morning and evening for the sins of Israel, the smoke 
of which he had often seen rising from the temple altar, 
these words had a mysterious meaning. John had spoken of 
the coming One, in days past, as baptizing with fire, and 
having the winnower’s fan in his hand, and as laying the ax 
at the root of the tree, but now, he speaks of a Lamb, who 
was to take away the sin of the world. 

Sach a dream of love, instead of vengeance, touched their 
hearts, and hence, when Jesus left the Baptist, they followed 
him, hinting, by doing so, that they wished, henceforth, to 
transfer their discipleship to him ; following a rabbj being the 
usual mode of soliciting leave to identify one’s self with him. 
Pleased, no doubt, by this first recognition in his new office, 
Jesus presently turned and asked them whom they sought. 
“ Rabbi,”—that is teacher,—replied they, “where abidest 
thou?” “Come and see,” was the kindly response, which 
implied the granting all they wished. 1t was now two hours 
before sunset, and for the interval till then, the two had the 
unique felicity of listening, as his iirst disciples, to the words of 
him who spake as never man spake. Their souls were now 
aflame for him. The favored ones were John and Andrew. 
The former appears to have been alone, but Andrew bad come 
from Bethsaida with his brother Simon, and in his joy 
hastened to him to tell him the great news that he and 
John had found the Messiah, for whom all men weve looking. 

Always impulsive, Simon returned with his brother to 
the wondrous Teacher. 


Christ had lived at Nazareth, six. ' 


teen or seventeen mijes over the uplands from where Simon 
lived, on the lake of Tiberias. Possibly he knew him al- 
ready, or saw from his features that he was Andrew’s brother, 
but, in any case, he at once saluted him by his name, adding 
that instead of Simon he would be called Cephas, the country 
word for “a stone,” for which the Greek synonym was 
“ Peter.” And a stone, in some senses, he proved; for he 
first, at Cesurea Philippi, publicly acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, and on him, at Pentecost, and afterwards at 
Ceesarea, were set the first beginnings of the Christian church, 
among both Jews and Gentiles. Warmly affectionate, he 
proved, in spite of shortcomings of the moment, a true leader 
of the flock after the Master had left it, for it was he who 
first was honored after the resurrection, by an appearance 
of his Lord, and received from him the high commission to 
go and strengthen his brethren, winning them back to faith 
in Christ, as the risen One, Of Andrew we know little; of 
John, much, for he became the beloved disciple. To gain 
three such faithful spirits in one day must have brightened 
the soul of the Redeemer, He was no longer alone, and if 
the beginning was so cheerful, might he not hope for much 
hereafter |! 

The next day saw him wending his way back from 
Salim, outside the plain of the Mukbnah, which lies across 
the little valley of Shechem, to Galilee, but he was able 
to take with him still another follower, Philip, a fellow- 
villager of Andrew and Peter, who had doubtless told him 
about Jesus. In the frame such communications excited, 
the simple words “ Follow me” were enough to win him asa 
fourth disciple. But Jesus was to gain a fifth presently, for 
Philip knew a friend, of Cana, a village near Nazareth, and 
naturally told him of the wondrous Rabbi they ‘had found. 
But Nazareth was a small place, where one would never think 
of finding the Messiah, and Nathanael hesitated, though he 
went with Peter to see Jesus for himself. Then, however, all 
doubt was gone. The all-seeing eye that had noticed him 
under the fig-tree won him forever. 

Bournemouth, England, 





THE TWO FIRST DAYS OF CHRIST'S 
MINISTRY. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson tells the events of the two first days of our 
Lord’s ministry. Six disciples gathered round him on 
the evening of the second day. They were brought to him 
in different ways, but all felt the power of his personality, 
and yielded their hearts to him, as knowing him to be the 
Messiah. Almost every clause of these verses is pregnant 
with instruction, but we can deal with them only slightly in 
our narrow space. 

1. The first day’s work and its issues. The quiet words 
which introduce the narrative veil from careless readers the 
sublime self-oblivian of the Baptist. His very attitude (“was 
standing”) indicates patient waiting, as of one who felt that 
his season of activity was over. One penetrating glance on 
Jesus, and then the great, lowly forerunner achieved the 
hardest part of his mission, in pointing his followers away 
from himself, and bidding them transfer their allegiance to 
“the Lamb of God.” John had seen Jesus “ coming to him” 
yesterday, but to-day Jesus does not approach or notice him. 
Rather, he is going from him, as if now needing no more 
from his witness. But this apparent neglect does not ruffle 
John, nor check his testimony. His words to his two dis- 
ciples are his formal instruction to leave him and follow 
Jesus, Thus he recognizes his place, and denudes himself of 
them. 

No nobler example of self-effacing faithfulness was ever 
given than this act of the stern forerunner. The two in- 
terpreted their quondam master’s words rightly when they 
followed Jesus; and that following was more than an affair 
of an hour. It was the decisive act of attaching themselves 
to Jesus. These two souls must have been prepared to wel- 
come Messiah by much previous instruction. Their act was 
sudden, but there was much underground growth before the 
green shoot appeared above the soil. The blaze would not 
have leaped up in answer to the spark of John’s word unless 
there had been much fuel piled ready. Apparently the two 
meant to have followed Jesus unperceived till he had reached 
Phis abode, and then to have asked an interview; but his turn- 
ing defeated that plan. He will show at the earliest possible 
moment that he welcomes them, and will not leave a soul to 
steal behind him, as if he did not know its longings. 

Who can paint the gentle smile of welcome on that face, or 
imagine the sweet readiness to grant their request, which 
made music of the question that might have been so repel- 
lent? The perfect simplicity of the little dialogue must not 
hide from us its deep meaning. Surely it is not accidental 
that the first recorded words of Christ’s in this Gospel ask a 
question so searching and of such universal application as 
“What seek ye?” He asks it still of usall. Well for us if 
we face it, and can speak out the object of our search amid 
life’s illusions and vanities. If we would ask ourselves what 
it is that we really are seeking for, many of our judgments 





would be rectified and much of our conduct would be reyojy. 
tionized. Christ desires to wake us to pursue true good, 

at all events, to know what we are pursuing. To pat thy 
into words would go a long way towards ending many of oy, 
quests. 

Nor is it without significance that his next saying i, 
“Come and see.” It was a hospitable invitation to hj, 
abode. But it means more than that. It invited them, ang 
invites us, to personal acquaintance with him, It shows hig 
readiness to take into familiar converse every seeking soy), 
It lays down the great law for all spiritual understanding of 
him and his work,—that the act of coming is first, and cop. 
sequent knowledge second. We must abide with Christ be. 
fore we see him. He invites all the world to come, and hy» 
promises them all that, if they do,—and only if,—they wi 
have experience of his preciousness. Happy they who delay 
not to close with the invitation. 

Probably the Roman method of calculating the hours js 
adopted by the evangelists. If so, a long day of converse 
blessed these two. What a day that was, and how it mus 
have lived in the memories of the pair of listeners! The 
meek majesty of Jesus lodged his words forever in their 
hearts. No doubt there was much teaching about his Mes. 
siahship, but probably it was himself, rather than his words, 
which at once grappled these men to him, and fixed the 
future complexion of their lives, Would a whole long day 
with Jesus be a delight to us? and have we let his perfect 
loveliness mazter our wills and hearts and lives, as it did 
these men’s? 

The first disciples are the first evangelists. Such joyful 
convictions as theirs could not be dumb. Note the peculiar 
expression that Andrew “first findeth his own brother,” 
Then what was “ second’? Probably that the other of the 
two found Ais brother, and dealt with him in like manner, 
That other was, in all likelihood, John bimself, and so we 
may conclude that James was brought by him to Jesus, and 
that there were four disciples before that day’s sun had set, 
Real personal possession of Jesus Christ is naturally followed by 
the impulse to impart the blessing. It is a sad sign of shallow- 
ness in personal religion when, as so often, no such necessity 
is felt, A full heart ora full head makes an eloquent tongue, 
The first Christian sermon was Andrew's. It was very short, 
It had no argument. It was simply the glad testimony of 
satisfied soul, which is more powerful than horse-loads of 
eloquence and learning. It converted the whole audienm, 
for it brought Peter to Jesus. That is the aim of all Chri» 
tian teaching, the best blessing that loving kindred can give. 
Alas, that often brethren and friends drive from Jesus by in- 
consistent profession! Christ’s words to Peter reveal his 
divine knowledge, assert his right of, authority by changing 
the name, and prophesy the future destination of the new 
convert, Ata future time he was to be called Cephas (Peter), 
—a designation referring to his office rather than his character. 

2. The second day’s work. The two original disciples had 
come of their own accord, impelled, however, by John’s wit- 
ness, Simon had been brought by Andrew. They had 
“found Christ,” but the first disciple made on the second day 
was “found of him;” and thus in that little band were types 
fof all the ways in which souls are led to trust in Jesus. 

As a fellow-townsman of two of them, Philip probably 
shared their preparedness for the gospel, and was another of 
John’sfollowers, Very beautiful is his swift, silent obedience. 
Very niighty that inviting command to follow. How often 
it is repeated by Jesus to other hearts, with sadly different 
results! Happy they who, like Philip, delay not, nor ask 
for the production of proofs of his right to summon them, but 
at once yield their whole hearts to him ! 

Philip, like the first two, cannot hold his peace on this day 
of good tidings. Notice the wonder and joy in his announce 
ment. He says “we,” already associating himself with the 
small band of believers. He puts more stress on the argu- 
ment from prophecy than Andrew did. He tells more fully 
who the Messiah is, as if Nathanael needed more particulars 
before belief than Peter had done. The same character 
which stamps the little that we see of him in this Gospel may 
be traced in his first words. He is matter“of-fact and exact, 
—a solid man. So Nathanael’s question, which indicates 
the bad repute of Nazareth, and was supremely irrelevant, 
like all prejudices, is answered as such as a man would 
answer. “Come and see” is the true reply to all similar 
objections, and to many others of a more philosophical and 
modern kind. The verification of Christ’s claims is the 
ward of acknowledging these claims. Experience settles 
most conclusively the question of whether he is the Christ oF 
not. Objections will rattle harmless, like bullets on iro® 
plates, against a faith which can adduce the blessed results of 
faith as its vindication. It would take a good deal of #"§* 
ment to persuade the blind man that he was wrong in say'"8 
“Once I was blind, now I see.” 

Jesus again shows, as in these early chapters of Joba ® 
frequently, his supernatural knowledge of men. His elo 
gium of Nathanael alludes to the name and character of the 
patriarch, and perhaps also to the description in Pss!™ 32 
the forgiven man, “in whose spirit there is no guile.” & 
was a true son, not of the crafty Jacob, but of the par 
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Jorael, Ee all he had received the blessing of pardon and cleans- 
ing. Such a soul was sure to perceive Christ’s glory. The 
yords, though not spoken to, were heard by, him, and must 
have gone straight to some very marked experience recently 
through, or, at least, deeply imprinted ; for Nathanael’s 
astonishment that Christ should know him shows that they 
touched some sacred secret of his inmost life.. The further 
words of Jesus evidently point to the same hallowed hour, 
which, apparently, had been not long before Philip’s call. 
What holy meditations had been occupying him “ under the 
fig tree,” we need not seek to know. Enough that there, in 
deepest secrecy, a8 he supposed, he had been near God, and 
had received such heavenly gifts as made him hambly but 
joyfully certain that to call him “an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile,” was to describe him rightly, and that 
no human eyes could have seen him then, So he is won for 
Christ by Christ’s manifestation of superhuman knowledge 
and tenderness, and pours out his full-toned confession on the 
spot. The frost-work of his doubts melted like thin ice on a 
lake as soon as the sun shone. A moment may do the work 
of years, He has seen that good may come out of Nazareth. 
One true sight of Jesus conquers the heart. How swiftly 
this man, with his guileless spirit, sprang to maturity of 
knowledge and faith! His confession is in advance of the 
disciples’ later position, There are sometimes moments of 
illumination at the beginning of a Christian course, when 
the heavens open, and visions clearer than afterwards habitu- 
ally attend us are revealed, Nathanael did not know all the 
significance of his great confession, but it cannot be emptied 
of the deep meaning that he recognized Jesus as in some 
special sense heaven-born, and as the King of Israel promised 
from of old. The rest of his Christian life was but the un- 
folding into clear consciousness of his initial confession. He 
and his fellows learned more of its meaning as that gracious 
life was lived before them; yet more when he died; more 
still when he was“ declared to be the Son of God with power 
... by the resurrection ;” more again when he ascended ; more 
still on Pentecost, and ever more and more as years passed 
and the Spirit wrought on them, He is learning still how 
much he said when he said “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; 
thou art the King of Israel.” _ Every confession of the divine 
nature and authority of Jesus made by a believing heart has 
in it germs capable of infinite expansion. Heaven will un- 
fold what is in our earliest faith. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. - 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


HUMANITY CONNECTED WITH CHRIST. 


It was not enough that Christ came into the world, lived, 
and died for men ; he must be accepted, followed, and loved 
by men. Here is the hinge-point of our salvation. Can the 
Lord so appear that men will accept and love him? 

On the part of the future disciples there was that general 
desire of the nations, a looking for the Messias. Even the 
Pharisees had that. Andrew and John heard the fore- 
runner say, “ Behold, the Lamb of God.” They followed 
him, 

Here was the turning-point of the spiritual life of these 
men, and of the world. It was a simple willingness to test 
indications, to follow far enough to examine. 

Jesus met them half way, he turned to them, and said, 
What do ye seek in me? He took them home with him for 
theday. Then followed hours of tender and bigssed conver- 
sation. He who had amazed the doctors and confounded 
Satan, persuaded and enraptured these two men. Christ 
gave the whole day to the personal, pastoral work of getting 
these two, There were no spasms of oratory, no machinery 
of organization, but mind spoke to mind and heart to heart. 

The two men immediately went to bring others to Christ. 
This they did, not by command, or as duty, but out of love, 
both for their brothers and for their Teacher. Hear the 
glad expression, “We have found the Messias.” It was 
this gladness of personal experience in their own hearts that 
made them seek others. Nothing can be more simply natural 
than coming to Christ and getting others to come. 

The points are: (1) A desire is necessary for a seeking. 
(2) The object of desire seeks them, meets them half way. 
(3) The desire is so satisfied that it joyfully seeks to bring 
Others into the same blessedness. (4) The salvation of the 
whole world turns on man’s desire, for all the rest is pro- 
Vided in infinite abundance. The joy of the Lord is the 
Srength of the Andrews who seek the Peters and Nathanaels. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


ae disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus 
(".37). What a man thinks, all by himself, is a matter of im- 
en to himself; what a man says in the presence of others, 
isa matter of importance to others as well as himself. lndeed, 


a man’s chief work in this world is through his influence upon 
others, Every man has his disciples, his learners, those who 
are taught by him, and over whom his words have more or 
less power. It behooves a man to think right in order that 
he may speak right, and to speak right in order that those 
who are influenced by his words may be influenced in the 
right direction. What we say to others about Jesus may be 
the means of bringing them into his loving service for 


always. 
Jesus . . . beheld them following, and saith wnto them, What 
seek ye? (v. 38.) There are different causes of following 


one who is worthy of attention. A good man may be fol- 
lowed by an enemy from a desire to injure him; he may be 
followed in suspicion and doubt; he may be followed from 
mere curiosity ; he may be followed in the hope of purely 
personal gain; he may be followed in loving devotedness. 
The following may be a good sign, or it may be an evil sign, 
on the part of those who follow. The test question is that of 
Jesus to John’s disciples, “ What seek ye?” That question 
is pertinent to every follower of Jesus to-day; for there are 
various motives, both good and ill, on the part of those who 
follow him. 

Andrew. . . . findeth first his din Avid: Manion, 5's. MR 
brought him unto Jesus (vs. 40-42). It would seem the most 
natural thing in the world to urge one’s own brother to share 
in one’s faith before looking elsewhere for a new believer. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, one is more likely to shrink from 
speaking on the subject of personal religion to a brother who 
is out of Christ than to one who is a comparative stranger. 
A reason for this is that one’s own shortcomings and failures 
are so well known to a brother, that one often hesitates to urge 
the importance of a truth he is supposed to illustrate, but 
which he feels he represents unworthily. Andrew seems to 
have avoided this difficulty by saying nothing about himself 
to Peter. His whole talk was about Jesus. If Jesus were 
more prominent in the thoughts and words of believers, there 
woald be less thought of self, and less embarrassment on that 
score, in pleading his cause with those who are yet aloof from 
him. 

Jesus... said, Thou art Simon: ... thou shalt be called Cephas 
(v. 42). A mame stands for one’s self. This is so even in our 
day, and among us; it was more so among the ancient peoples 
of the East, where a name was commonly descriptive, and 
where a change of circumstances or a change of character 
often brought a change of name. There is nothing which so 
changes character, and so might justify a change of name, as 
a change of attitude toward God, or toward God’s cause and 
God’s representatives. So long as Jacob looked out for him- 
self, with all his shrewdness he was but a scheming Sup- 
planter. As soon as he rested himself absolutely on God, he 
became a Prince of God. Simon the son of John, before he 
followed Jesus, was but a humble fisherman ; devoting himself 
to the Son of God, he became a Rock, built into the very 
foundations of the new plans of the universe. The young man 
who has choicest human surroundings and richest earthly 
possessions, is as nothing for the future unless he is a conse- 
crated follower of Jesus: once possessed of a purpose of abso- 
lute devotedness to Jesus, he enters the sphere of usefulness 
of Israel and Peter, and all the nobler children of God. 

Jesus saith, ... Follow me (v.43). Faith includes works ; 
loyalty involves service; love carries devotedness, It is not 
merely that, if we have trust in another, we ought to conform 
our conduct to the directions or suggestions or wishes or exam- 
ple of the trusted one; but it is that, if our trust is a reality, 
it will show itself in our conduct. It is folly for a child to 
tell of his love for his mother, if he has no regard to her 
wishes ; it is folly for a patient to say that he believes in his 
physician, if he pays no attention to that physician’s prescrip- 
tion ; it is folly for a soldier to say that he is devoted to a 
commander whom he will not obey in the heat of a campaign; 
it is folly for a man to say he has faith in Jesus, if he does 
not seek to follow Jesus. Jesus says, “If ye love me, keep 
my commandments ;” and that is only another way of saying, 
“Tf ye love me, ye will keep my commandments.” 

Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? (v.46.) It is a 
great pity that this way of estimating the value of suggested 
truth is so common in our day. “Can a minister know any- 
thing about science?” is the sneering question on one side, 
Yes; and on the other side the equally scornful question often 
comes, “Can a scientist who is not a Christian believer bring 
out facts that a Bible student ought to ponder?” “Is there 
any truth worth considering in the outside religions of the 
world?” asks some “orthodox” believer, who answers his 
question in the negative before he asks it. And some“ liberal 
thinker” puts his question, in a like spirit of confident denial, 
“Is any ‘orthodox’ truth worth believing in these days of 
religious progress?” It is the old spirit, and much the old 
question, of the provincial bigot of Judea, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” 

Philip saith, . . . Come and sec (v. 46). Thatis the best way 
of meeting any question abouttruth. Discussion over a mat- 
ter that only one of the parties has looked into is not likely 
to bring sbout an intelligent agreement of opinion. A per- 
sonal examination into the subject itself, by the one who 





than a world of wordy arguments. Do you doubt whether 
there is anything worth considering in the claims of Chris- 
tianity, or in the symbolisms of the etbnic religions? in the 
teachings of orthodoxy, or in the latest revealings of science? 
in the methods of the Salvation Army, or of the Church of 
Rome’s “ missions” ? “ Come and see.” There is no appeal 
to the outsider more likely to be effective from an earnest 
believer in Jesus, than a prayerful, loving entreaty, “ Come 
and see.” 

Whence knowest thou me? (v. 48.) At the best, we are so by 
ourselves in this world, we are such a bundle of contradic- 
tions to ourselves, and we are so liable to be misunderstood 
even by those who have best opportunities of judging us 
fairly, that sometimes it seems to us we can never be fully 
known by anybody. Yet, with our longing for sympathy 
and appreciation from others, we sometimes wish that we 
might be read through and through, so that our better side 
and our nobler aspirations, as well as our weaker and least 
worthy phases of character, might be seen by those who are 
to judge us, Then it is, perhaps, that there comes the start- 
ling conviction that one whose judgment we value, but by 
wom we hardly dared hope to be fully known, sees and knows 
us as we are, There is an inspiration and a comfort in such 
a conviction ; and the heart cries out in grateful surprise, 
“Whence knowest thou me?” “ How is it that you under- 
stand me so well?” Whether any of us have had this ex- 
perience, or not, with a human friend, we can all of us have 
it with the Friend of friends. Jesus knows us through and 
through; he understands us as we are; and he loves us not 
only ir. spite of his knowledge of us, but because of his sym- 
pathetic appreciation of our highest possibilities—by his grace, 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLEE, D.D. 


To-day there are many millions of those who are followers 
of Jesus. But in the time of our lesson, there were but few. 
You could have counted them on the fingers of your two 
hands, and have had several fingers to spare. It is inter- 
esting to note how these followers were won. John the 
Baptist was his herald. He received an especial revela- 
tion, by which Jesus was pointed out to him as the Son of 
God (John 1 : 33). _But as soon as John knew who Jesus 
was, he began to point others to him. The very next day, 
he bade two of his own disciples leave him, and follow him 
who was greater than he. Andrew was one of these two. 
Who the other was, we are not told. So that day Jesus 
gained two disciples. But before night, Andrew had hunted 
up his brother Peter, and had brought him to Jesus, so that 
by night Jesus had three disciples. The day following the 
Master himself found Philip, and he was added to the little 
band, and Philip in turn went off and found Nathanael, who 
joined their company; so that by the end of the second day, 
Jesus had five followers. And from that day on, for eighteen 
hundred years, this band of followers has been growing, till 
now it numbers millions from every nation under heaven, 

How has this vast increase been gained? Certainly not 
by the power of the sword. Swords may account largely for 
the spread of Muhammadanism, for it was by conquest that 
that religion passed from land to land. But no one was ever 
truly converted to the religion of Jesus Christ by the fear of 
the sword, Nor has this army of believers been gained by 
the ministry of angels. God might have sent an army of 
angel-preachers to proclaim the truth and convert men. But 
he did not. No! Each successive step has been won, in the 
same way in which the first steps were taken. One indi- 
vidual has found Jesus as his Saviour, and then has made 
known the truth, publicly or privately, to some one else, 
who, in turn, has accepted it and has become a disciple, All 
this teaches us the immense power of units. All natute 
bears witness to this power. How are the tremendous throes 
of the earthquake propagated? Simply by each unit com- 
municating the vibratory shock it has received to its neigh- 
bor. But by this action cities may be overthrown. How are 
the waves of the sea rolled up mountain high? Only by each 
drop of water communicating its momentum to the next 
drop. But in this way ships are wrecked. How have great 
masses of population been transferred from Europe to our 
own shores? Chiefly by the sending by individuals for their 
individual friends. This is the way great movements begin 
and aze carried on. This is the way Christianity began, and 
in the sameway it has spread over the globe. 

Since this is God’s way, it shows us how important is the 
duty of eath believer to try and get some one to join the 
throng of disciples. If only each one who now accepts Jesus 
as Saviour would get one other person to do the same, it 
would not be long before the whole world would become truly 
Christian, The power of the units would again make itself 
felt, and the name of Jesus would be honored as it never yet 
has been. 

If you want to see how this power of the unit grows, just 





raises the question, is worth more as help to # right view ! 


take a pencil and figure out how many years it would take. 
for the whole world to be converted, if each year each disci- 
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ple were to win one other to follow the Lord. Suppose that 
you start with only ten million true disciples, how long would 
it take to Christianize the world? Would one hundred 
years accomplish the task? Much less. ‘The whole would 
be done in seven years / 

Now turn the attention of the class to Andrew and Péter. 
Of Peter we know much, and his influence in the spread of 
the gospel is, next to that of Paul, the most marked of that 
of any of the apostles. But of Andrew we know very, very 
little, Take your Concordance, and look up all the passages 
that refer to Andrew, and you will be quite surprised to see 
how little is recorded of his career. In fact, the grandest 
thing that he seems to have done, and the one that had the 
mightiest influence on succeeding centuries, was when he 
simply called Peter. By this action untold blessings came 
upon the people of that and of succeeding centuries. If 
Andrew had never done another deed for the Master, he 
would have accomplished wonders, Here lies a great en- 
couragement for all workers in God’s cause. Though you 
may never be great, it may be your lot to call some one into 
the vineyard who shall work mightily for good. The world 
knows the name of Spurgeon, and many thousands in all lands 
can tell of the good he has done them. But who knows the 
name of that Methodist minister under whose preaching from 
the text “Look, ... and be ye saved,” Mr. Spurgeon was 
converted? Yet that obscure and comparatively unknown 
preacher has truly a part in all the immense work .that 
Spurgeon has done. Japan owes the late Joseph Neesima 
a boundless debt of gratitude for his wise and unceasing 
labors of the kingdom, in his native land. But does it owe 
nothing to those who in this land led that student to the 
feet of the Saviour? The Metlakatla Indians owe their 
all to Mr. Duncan, but do they owe nothing to that devoted 
missioner through whose influence Mr. Duncan turned his 
energies to the conversion of the Indians? Work on, then, 
you unknown and humble believer. It may be that through 
you God will call some great worker into the field, who will 
do great things for God and for humanity. 

Now ask a final question, Why are there still so many 
millions who are not believers? Simply because Christians 
in general have not done as Andrew and Philip did. And 
you? Are you like Andrew and Philip in this respect? or 
are you one of those who, having been called, has held his 
peace, and has called no one else? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Review by questioning upon Jesus’ baptism and the temp- 
tation in the wilderness. Soon after that, Jesus stood among 
the crowd who gathered to hear the preaching of John the 
Baptist. When priests and Levites were sent to ask John 
who he was, and why he came preaching, he said: “I am not 
the Christ; I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness to 
prepare for One standing among you whom ye know not.” 
The next day he saw Jesus among those who were listening 
to his preaching, and he said: “ Behold, the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” Then he told 
them of his seeing the Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, and that it rested upon Jesus; that he, John, saw and 
bare record that this is the Son of God. 

Come and See.—The next day after, probably the Sabbath 
day, as Jolin the Baptist stood with two of his disciples, they 
saw Jesus walking, and John said again, ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb 
of God!” The two disciples knew that John meant that the 
one they saw was the promised Saviour, the Chosen One, 
who was to be offered as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
The two disciples then left John, and followed Jesus. As he 
walked, turning, he saw them, and asked, “ What seek ye?” 
They called him Master, and asked, “ Where dwellest thou?” 
He said to them, “Come, and ye shall see.” They gladly did so, 
It was a plain, kind invitation, quickly accepted, for they saw 
where he stayed, went with him, and spent the rest of the day. 
Think of a day with Jesus, talking with him as a friend, sit- 
ting by his side, looking in his face, hearing his words of wis- 
dom and love. Do you wonder that these two men wanted 
others to know the new Friend they had found? | The two 
disciples of John who became Jesus’ first disciples were 
Andrew and, probably, John,—who rarely mentioned his own 
name,—the one who wrote of that day, not forgetting how 
Jesus walked, how he turned and spoke, even though he 
wrote of it sixty years after, when most of the persons in that 
day’s story had passed away from earth. 

We Have Found Christ.—The home of Andrew, one of these 
disciples, was in a town called Bethsaida, on the northern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee (a scholar might find or trace it 
onamap). He was a fisherman, and had a brother, his 
pariner in business, named Simon Peter. Andrew was glad 
to spend the precious hours with his new Master, but he went 
to find his brother Simon, and tell him ahe good news 
Not a doubt, not a mere hope that it was true, but the glad, 





sure message, “ We have found Christ.” Are those who find 
him now, who first learn of him as their own Saviour,—are 
they as glad to tell the good news to others? Can you say 
from your heart, “ We have found Christ”? No doubt John 
also found and brought his brother James, for we soon read 
of him as a disciple, and they were loving brothers, partners 
in business, often together in life and work, and, no doubt, 
began together to be disciples for the Master they afterward 
so loved. But it is certain that Andrew brought Simon to 
Jesus; if that had been the only service in all his discipleship, 
it would have been enough to make his name immortal to 
have won for Christ such a follower as Simon Peter proved to 
be. Jesus saw his future life and future work. He said then, 
that after years of trial Peter should become so true and 
stedfast that his name should be changed to Cephas, which 
means a stone. 

Follow Me.—The next day, the first day of the week, as 
Jesus was preparing to go into Galilee, he found a man named 
Philip, who belonged to the same town as Andrew and Peter. 
Perhaps he had been in that place to attend the preaching of 
John the Baptist. Jesus knew that he was ready to engage 
at once in his service. He called to him, “ Follow me,” and 
Philip immediately obeyed. He in turn found a friend 
named Nathanael, and told him: “ We have found the one of 
whom the prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth.” Of Nazareth, 
thought Nathanael, that poor, common place, from those 
rude, rough people! Then he said to Philip, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” How wisely Philip answered, 
—not with any attempt to reason or argue, no extravagant 
praise which might pass for fondness for a new friend. He 
answered in the very words by which Jesus had called 
Andrew and John to himself: “ Come and see.” 

A Guileless Mcen.—Jesus saw Nathanael coming towards 
him. Ashe came he said to those close by, “ Behold, an Israel- 
ite indeed, in whom is no guile!” What did Jesus mean by 
“an Israelite indeed”? One who kept all the Jewish law in 
sincerity and truth, not in mere form and outward service, 
but with a true heart and honest love to God. No guile or 
cunning in his heart, no planning to deceive, no shams, no 
false words or actions, Nathanael must have heard or been 
told of Jesus’ words, for he asked him, “ Whence knowest 
thou me?” He was surprised at the answer Jesus gave him, 
at the indication that Jesus was an all-seeing, all-knowing One, 
when he sajd to him, “ Before Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig tree, I saw thee.” At his home in Cana, 
under a fig-tree, which gave broad shade in his own garden, 
Nathanael had probably, in the morning, perhaps every morn- 
ing, been alone in prayer or thinking of the truth John the 
Baptist had been preaching—of a coming Messiah. Nathan- 
ael felt at once that no mortal man could have known his 
thoughts under the fig-tree, and was sure Jesus had seen his 
form and face, as well as his heart, before Philip called him to 
“Come and see.” ‘There was no need to ask more, no room 
for doubt. Nathanael heartily owned what he accepted as 
truth, and said to Jesus: “Thou art the Son of God; thou 
art King of Israel.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E, PECK. 


John was still preaching when Jesus came back from that 
lonely wilderness, of ‘which I told you last Sunday. 

Do you remember about John,—what a strange coat he wore, 
where he lived, and how he preached? You know he held 
his meetings out of doors, on the banks of this river (showing 
map). There were no houses near here, it was quite a lonely 
place. 

People were exceedingly anxious to hear what John had 
to say because he preached—what ? 

Where could the people stay at night when they were such 
along way from home? Yes, they could put up tents; but 
they made them more like little huts than tents, weaving them 
out of branches of palm-trees, and on the floor inside, spread- 
ing their cloaks and some hairy mats for carpets. 

One day John was walking along the banks of the river 
with two of his disciples. What are disciples? Of whom 
were these two disciples learning while they kept so close to 
John? 

Soon they saw Jesus coming. The two disciples did not 
know him until John said, “ Behold, the Lamb of God!” I 
will tell you what the Bible says about the disciples meeting 
and talking with Jesus (quote): “Then Jesus... saw them fol- 
lowing, and saith unto them, What seek ye? They said unto 
him, Rabbi ... Master, where dwellest thou? He saith unto 
them, Come and see.” . 

Jesus probably shared with some kind friend one of the 
little huts woven of palm branches. We are told that the 
two disciples spent the rest of the day with him. Let me tell 
you their names—John and Andrew. 

Afterward, Andrew called his brother Simon, and Jesus 
called Philip, and then Nathanael, to come and be disciples. 
Have yon ever heard the names of any other disciples? Tell 
me whut you can remember about them. 





—= 

When Andrew begged his brother to come, this is what he 
told him, and as it is our golden text, we will learn jj 
before I tell you more of the story : 

“ We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ.” 

It was rather hard to persuade Nathanael to be a disciple 
because he had been reading some of the prophets’ books, 
and was so anxious about the matter that he was afraid he 
might be mistaken. 

(Relate here the incident of the fig-tree.) 

There are some very old pictures of Nathanael. I wish | | 
had one to show you, because I would like you to see his ele. 
gant purple mantle, embroidered with precious stones, 

When Simon came, Jesus looked very earnestly at him, 
because he knew that Simon would some day be a great 
worker, even if at first he made trouble. 

However, Jesus could tell beforehand that Simon would 
work for him gloriously, and added to his name another 
name, which meant “ firm as a rock.” 

Are there any disciples now? Can people follow Jesus 
now? Perhaps we will have some hard work to do if we 
become disciples, 

Do you remember, in our talk last Sunday, we thought it 
hard work to overcome temptation ? 

You may tell me more about the hard work disciples can 
perform. And do you know that if people are really disci- 
ples at heart,they like the hard work? 

Let us learn a little verse to help us work : 


“Ts the work difficult ? 

Jesus directs thee. 

Is the path dangerous ? 
Jesus protects thee. 

Fear not and falter not, 
Let the word cheer thee ! 

All through the coming year 
He will be near thee.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


THe First Discretes.—The call of the first disciples, 
immediately after our Lord’s return to Bethabara after his 
temptation, took place on the banks of the Jordan, by whid 
he traveled up to Nazareth. Three days, at least, he r 
mained after John’s interview with the embassy of priests 
and Levites, at which Jesus himself appears to have been 
present. On the fourth day he appears to have started on 
his journey to Nazareth, by what route’we can only conjec- 
ture. He might have crossed at Bethabara, and proceeded 
up the western side to Bethshean, and thence up past Gilboa, 
close to Endor and Nain, across the plain of Jezreel to his 
own city, or he may have walked up the eastern side until, 
near Pella, almost opposite Bethshean, he would cross by the 
Roman bridge, of which the traces still remain ; or he might 
have continued his route by the ancient road on the eastern 
side, until, on arriving at the bridge now called Mejamia, 
near the south end of the Galilean Lake, he would reach 
Nazareth by skirting Mount Tabor. It seems to me that, for 
footmen, the second was the most convenient route. There 
are traces of a Roman road all up the valley, and the re- 
mains of many ancient villages, while the western bank has 
always been comparatively barren and desolate. The season 
appears to have been the spring, when nothing can be more 
luxuriant than the verdure of this upper valley, in which, 
shaded by oleanders at every step we take, we crush gorgeous 
iris, ranunculus, tulips, or gladiolus, The Jordan here is 
very different from the turbid, swift-flowing stream, sunk 
between mud banks, opposite Jericho. Here it is an impetu- 
ous torrent, leaping and dashing among black boulders, and 
its banks are fringed with oleanders. Farther back, the gree0- 
sward is, in April, absolutely overpowered by the red, yellow, 
and blue of the floral wilderness. A ruined khan stands opp 
site the bridge, at which our Lord may possibly have dwelt 
for the night, and to which he pointed when he bade the disci- 
ples “ Come and see,” and “ they abode with him that day.” 
He might easily have reached this bridge after Beisan, at the 
tenth hour, assuming, as I think we may, that St. Joho is 
here using the ordinary Oriental mode of reckoning, and 
that the tenth hour answers to our 4 P. M. Mach ingenuity 
has been expended by some commentators in endeavoring 
show that St. John’s reckoning of time was different from 
that of the other evangelists, and corresponded to our 0¥) 
but there seems no difficulty in reconciling this computsti® 
with the statement, “they abode with him that day,” simp!y 
meaning the remainder of the day. If this track of 
Lord’s journeyings be the correct one, how natural is the 
expression, “The day following Jesus would go forth ™” 
Galilee,” or “was minded to go;” that is, he now leave 
Perea, and crosses at once towards Nazareth. 

“Tur Fic TrEe.”—It seems to have been on this /s# 
day’s journey, on his return, that Philip received his call 
and then found Nathanael. The road would pass not far ® 
the south of Cana, Nathanael’s home, What had 
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him under the fig-tree, we can but conjecture, The fig-tree 
abounds in this part of Galilee, and everywhere is appre- 
ciated for the dense, cool shade which it affords: Sitting 
voder his own vine, and his own fig-tree, was the Hebrew’s 
ideal of quiet, and secure possession ; and the fig-tree in the 
corner of the vineyard or of his garden, with its low, spread- 
ing, umbrageous branches, and large leaves, affording a shel- 
ter impervious to the sun’s rays, would provide the very spot 
where, undisturbed and unseen, the devout believer might 
meditate and commune with his God, 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Wuere Dweciest Taov?... Come AnD Sez.... AND 
Tuey Apopg witH Him.”—This frank question and answer, 
and hearty invitation, will surprise no one acquainted with 
Eastern customs. Questions which, if asked by strangers, we 
should resent as undue prying into our affairs, are there asked 
and answered with perfect calmness and deliberation. No 
one need be astonished if the first or second question of one 
whom he has just met is not simply, “ Where dwellest thou?” 
but “How much is your salary?” This familiarity is de- 
signed to put a man perfectly at ease. Orientals like inter- 
rogation on such subjects, but no one who knows them will 
afirm that they always answer truly! As for their abiding 
with him, that is just what one would certainly do in the 
hospitable East, if the shadows were lengthening and he any 
distance from home, and that whether invited or not. In- 
deed the difficulty would be to get off; for the kindly-inten- 
tioned host never lacks excuses to detain the guest. 

“We Have Founp THE Mess1an.”—This phrase required 
no explanation to the Jew. To him it was as clear as “We 
have found El Hady” would be to the Druze; or, “ We have 
found El Mahdy” to the Moslem. The expectation of the 
nation was strained upon the advent of the Messiah, even as 
the Druze looks for the coming of El Hddy, “ the guide” or 
“leader.” When El Hédy comes he is to summon the faith- 
ful Druzes, who under various disguises are found over most 
of the world,—especially in China and England !—and, lead- 
ing them forth to victorious conflict with the nations, is to 
tablish the final supremacy of the Druze kingdom, How 
dosely the ideas associated with Ei Hddy in the Druze mind 
resemble those suggested to the average Israelite by the name 
ofthe Messiah. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 
For reviéw the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 
1, Jonn anv Jesus (John 1: 19-34).—When the Jews 
sent to ask John who he was, what persons did he declare he 


| was not? What did he say his mission was? Where was 


Bethabara, where this occurred? What evidence had John 
that Jesus was the Messiah? (vs. 32-34.) 

2. Benoip, THE Lams or Gop! (vs. 35-37.)—“ The next 
day after”—what? Who wasoneofthetwo? (v.'40.) Who 
was probably the other? (John 18: 15,16.) How did the 
Baptist recognize the character of Christ? How may we? 
In calling Christ “the Lamb of God,” what reference had 
John to the work Christ was to do? (Isa. 53: 4-7.) What 
does he imply regarding Christ’s personal character? (Matt. 
ll: 29.) What beauties in John’s character does this testi- 
mony disclose? (John 3: 30.) What sort of following is 
necessary before our recognition of Jesus as the Christ will 
tmount to anything? 

3. Come anv SEE (vs. 38, 39).—When men seek Jesus to- 
day, how does he aid their search? In what language is 
“mbbi”? What was a Jewish rabbi? What was “the 
teoth hour”? How must the three have spent that day? 
What claim has Christianity on the investigation of all men? 
What hint does this incident give regarding the only fair 
vay to investigate Christianity ? 

4.He Forpern uis Brorner (vs. 40-42).—What is 
known about Andrew? (v.44; Markl: 16,29.) What may 
itdicate that John also found his brother, James ? Why is 
it that one’s first impulse, after becoming a Christian, is to 
ek to win others to the Master? Why should a Christian’s 
int work be with the unconverted of his own family? What 
we“The Brotherhood of St. Andrew,” “The Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip,” and “The Win One Circle”? What 
Mtsome of the best ways of bringing souls to Christ? In 
Yhat ways did Simon really become “ Peter,” astone? What 
Mphecy, similarly encouraging, may every Christian, how- 
Wer weak, take to himself at the outset of his Christian 
trer? (John 17: 20-23.) 

4. FoLtow Me (vs, 43-46).—What did Christ’s command 
Philip, “Follow me,” imply of suffering? of glory? What 
®t it show about Christ’s opinion regarding himself? What 


< WHO IS HE? 


was Nathanael? (John 21:2.) Should the appeal to Moses 
and the prophets influence us as strongly as it moved Na- 
thanael? Why? Why was Nazareth thought of as an unfit 
source for the Messiah? (John 7 : 52; Luke 4: 16, 28, 29; 
Matt, 2:1,2.) To what sort of skeptical questions now asked 
is Philip’s answer the best one to give? 

6. Tux Son or Gop (vs. 47-49).—In what ways were the 
Israelites of Nathanael’s time untrue? (Luke 11 : 39-54.) 
What led Nathanael to accept Christ so promptly? What 
proofs can modern Christians give that Jesus was the Son of 
God? Why does his earthly authority rightfully follow? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Who first recognized Jesus as divine? 2. What title 
did John give Christ? 3. Who was ong of the first two dis- 
ciples that accepted Christ? 4. What was Andrew’s first step 
in his Christian life? 5. Howshould we imitate it? 6. Whom 
did Christ next call to be his disciplé? 7. And what was 
Philip’s first step in the Christian life? 8. When Nathanael 
saw and heard Christ, what did he confess him to be? 

Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. What disciples of Jesus are mentioned in this lesson? 
2. What messages were used to lead them to Jesus? 3. What 
points of character does Jesus show in his treatment of these 
disciples? 4. What points of character do the disciples 
show? 5. What hints for Christian workers may be gathered 
from this lesson? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





HOW TO BE A DISCIPLE. 





PEAK FOR 





I CAN Se JESUS. | 
| 


[NoTe.—After telling how the first disciples saw, sought, and spoke 
for Jesus, show that each scholar can see Jesus in the Word, jn the 
lives of Christians, etc, can seek him, and can speak for him to 
others. Then erase ‘‘can,’’ and insert * will.’’] 











ASTER. 
JESUS IS MES 
Y KING. 


BEHOLD, THE LAMB OF GOD! 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘T love to tell the story.” 

“Tell me the old, old story.” 

“ Tell it again.” 

“ My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“T’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ Reacue the perishing.” 

“ Throw out the life-line.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


If we can see Jesus as he is, we ought to tell others of him. 
Our telling may be a means of their knowing, and they may 
follow Jesus because we point to him as worthy of being fol- 
lowed. 

Telling of Jesus may be done where there is only one 
hearer, as well as where there are hundreds of hearers. John 
the Baptist preached to great multitudes, yet he seems to 
have never done a more important work for Jesus than when 
he told of him to John.and Andrew, and they in turn went 
and told their brothers James and Peter; and thus, one by 
one, the new followers of Jesus were drawn into his service, 
and began to work for him. 

Testifying of Jesus as we have known him, and pointing to 
his words and works in proof of his divinity, is the best 
method of preaching his gospel to-day, as it was in the begin- 
ning of his earthly mission. All that we learn of him ought 
to be made known to those who know us, and who, through 
us, can know him. 

And however much we may see in Christ, or learn about 
him, we can never know him so well ad he knows us; nor can 
we have such an interest in his goodness and glory ss he has 
in our welfare and growth. What a blessing it is to know, to 





1 NoTE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 





for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 


command comesious? Wherewas Bethssida? Who | Puiladeipbia, Pa 





tell of, and to follow Christ! And what a blessing it is to be 
known, to be spoken to, and to be guided by Christ ! 


ADDED POINTS. 


Jesus may be nearer to us to-day than we have sup- 
posed. Our eyes and ears should be open for perceiving his 
nearness, 

A new responsibility is on us with every new perception 
of truth, That which we have freshly perceived may be 
of the utmost importance to those who could know it only 
through us. 

Our chief mission'in life may be the bringing forward of 
one who shall transcend us in every way. If so, let us rejoice 
in performing our mission. 

If weare willing to be guided of God in the line of our 
life-work, God will make our mission clear to us. He will 
show to us the truth we are to show to others. 

Our best work may be in the heeding of words of suggestion 
spoken to us by those who know more than we know. We 
must know how to follow before we can know how to lead. 

If Jesus were here on earth, would you be glad to have 
him invite you to come and be his guest? His invitation to 
you is personal and explicit now. 

Jesus himself is calling us to his service, even though no 
man had invited us to follow Jesus. 

The best proof of the power of Jesus is personal ac- 
quaintance with Jesus. They who would know him, shall 
know him, 

If we will listen to the voice of Jesus, we shall find that he 
knows us through and through. And his love for us equals 
his knowledge of us. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 





SPECIAL COURSES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Special work for the various societies of young Chris- 
tians cannot fail to be special work for the Sunday-schools 
of which they are sure to be members. Hence there is 
a hint for superintendents, as well as ministers,—in plan- 
ning fall work that shall have a developing quality,— 
from the scheme whicn was successful Jast winter in the 
Presbytery of St. Paul, Minnesota. Tt will be seen that 
the method may be adapted to either denominational or 
union effort. In this instance the audiences were largely 
undenominational, the members of other congregations 
and young people’s societies, besides the Presbyterian, 
being invited. 

The general theme was the Reformation. 
of the lectures were such as these : 


The topics 


The Revival of Learning and the Reformation. 
England and Europe in the Fifteenth Century. 
Scotland and the Reformation (Knox). 

The Lowlands and the Reformation. 

England and the Reformation (Erasmus). 

Italy and the Reformation (Savonarola). 
Germany and the Reformation (Luther). . 
Bohemia and the Reformation (Huss), 

The Waldenses. 

Anselm (Medieval Scholasticism). 

Bernard of Clairvaux (Medieval Monasticism). 
John Wycliffe and his Work. 


Each topic was assigned to one of the ministers of the 
Presbytery, who thereupon prepared a lecture on his 
topic, and was ready to visit any church in the Presby- 
tery, in city or village, where his services were desired, 
Two or three paragraphs from the circular-letter, sent 
to the ministers by the special committee of the Presbytery 
having the matter in charge, will explain the scheme: 


DEAR BROTHER : 

The enclosed line of topics gives you some idea of 
what the Presbytery’s Committee on Young People’s Work has 
in mind in regard to a lecture course for the coming winter, 
It may not be all that it should be, but still is the result of 
much hard work on the part of the committee. 

As you see, it is an attempt at a more or less thorough grasp 
of the preparation, achievement, and results of the Reforma- 
tion, with special emphasis on the preparation period and pro- 
cesses, Where it has been possible, the preparation for, or the 
movement itself, has been gathered about some one great char- 
acter. This ought to lend vividness to the subject. ... 

There is not a dull moment in all this thrilling period of 
church history, and every one of our topics is capable of most 
prolifiic, suggestive, and popular treatment, There is but one 
topic to a man; consequently we have a right to expect some 
degree of justice will be accorded to these sweeping subjects. 

There are twenty-one societies co-operating in this plan. 
There will hardly be any one society that will want the whole 
course of twelve, as it is to be an optional course. This will 
reduce the work of the lecturer. But, brethren, in order to 
achieve success in this matter, there mast be unanimous sy m- 
pathy aud effort. This course can be made of uaspeakable 
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benefit as an education and inspiration to the young, growing 
generation of our chureh. May we ask your help? 

Practically this was University Extension in the 
churches ; and while not every lecturer spoke in every 
place or “ center,” the course began with about a hun- 
dred and fifty invitations accepted and dates provided 
for. The course was originally prepared with the smaller 
country churches in mind; but there was found to be a 
good deal of enthusiasm also in the city churches, and 
everywhere the audiences were large. A member of the 
Presbytery’s committee bears this witness: “It is a 
movement that will tell on the life of our young people 
in the future. It provides a splendid method of profit- 
able entertainment for our young people, and is laying 
foundations for a more permanent character to the En- 
deavor movement in our Presbytery. I do not see why 
it could not be wisely and efficiently used as a plan 
among churches generally. From the letters I received 
concerning it, I am led to believe there is a growing 
interest in Church History, and that popular methods of 
study are being waited for on all sides, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PROFESSOR SHALER’S UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA* 


This elaborate work might be described as a great 
geographical treatise, in a topical father than a local 
arrangement. The title is hardly a happy one. It is 
not a study, but a series of studies, not always well co- 
ordinated; and its theme is not chiefly the Common- 
wealth, but the country it occupies. 

As might have been expected from both editor and 
publisher, it is the scientific side of the subject which is 
most elaborated. Professor Shaler’s owh chapters are, 
indeed, the best in the book, and it would have been 
more certain to meet a lasting need if he had expanded 
and supplemented them into an independent treatise. A 
full account of the couritry in its geological features, its 
fanna and flora, its agricultural capabilities, and its 
modification by human occupation, might well have 
filled one such volume to great advantage; and there 
are few people so well fitted as Professor Shaler to pre- 
pare it. Very excellent also is the chapter by Major 
Powell on the Indians, and those on the Mississippi 
Valley by Mr. H. P. Judson, and on the Pacific Coast 
by Mr. Bancroft. But why similar chapters were not 
given to other sections, is not evident. 

The large scale on which the work is planned is one 
to which its execution does not attain. It is not an ac- 
count of the American Commonwealth in its entirety, 
nor even in its most important elements, The religious 
life of the country, for instance, is really the most im- 
portant and the most interesting of all. But there is 
not a chapter nor a paragraph given to its characteriza- 
tion. It has furnished employment to many of the 
greatest minds in our annals,—perhaps to the very 
greatest. It has called out more self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion, and has more profoundly influenced the national 
character, than any other agency. The nation, indeed, 
owes its very existence to this influence. Yet Professor 
Shaler and his staff—except Mr. Judson, writing of the 
Mississippi Valley, and Dr. Lyman Abbott, writing of 
the Individual in American Society—are silent as to all 
this. There are scientific men in whom this oversight 
would not be surprising. But the author of a recent 
book on “The Interpretation of Nature” is not one 
of them. 

It is true that in the chronology of “‘ Important Events 
in American History,” prefixed to the first volume, the 
subject has not been entirely ignored. It is mentioned 
there five times: in connection with Bishop Seabury’s 
consecration, and that of Bishop Carroll; the organization 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and two 
references to the Mormons! That is all. The Great 
Awakening of 1740, which changed the tenor of Ameri- 
can history, this compiler does not seem to have heard of. 
The religious motive of the early settlements he care- 
fully ignores. Such names as Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitfield, Lyman Beecher, Horace Bushnell, and Phil- 
lips Brooks, find no place in his record, in which what- 
ever happened in and near New York is given especial 
prominence. There is no reference also to the Nullifica- 


* The United States of America: A Study of the American Com- 
monwealth, its Natural Resources, People, Industries, Manufactures, 
Commerce, and its Work in Literature, Science, Education, and 
Self-Government. Edited by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 8.D., Pro- 
fexor of Girology in Harvard University, and Dean of Lawrence 
Reientitic School. 2 vols. roval Svo, illustrated, pp. xxv, 670; viii, 
@4i. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $10. 





tion movement, or to the struggle for Kansas. The writer's 
brevity finds room for inaccuracy. He tells us that in 
1682 *‘ Penn signed a treaty with the Indians at Shack- 
amaxon.” Penn did nothing of the sort, although Vol- 
taire says so in a famous pass#ge. He has Yale College 
“ founded” in 1700. It was projected in that year, but 
not set on foot till 1702. In 1746, we learn, “ the Col- 
lege of New Jersey at Princeton” was chartered. It 
was not removed to Princeton until 1756. Robert 
Aitken’s Bible is classed as the “First Bible in Amer- 
ica.” It was preceded by Christopher Saur’s German 
Bible by nearly forty years. Fitch’s steamboat is re- 
corded as making trips on the Delaware in 1790. It 
already had done sq in the presence of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. The compiler has a passion for 
“first” things which distorts his estimate of relative 
importances. : 

The account of the country’s industry is fairly good, 
but uneven. Perhaps the best chapter is Mr. Soley’s 
“The Maritime Industries of America; ” but those by 
the editor on Farming, Mining, and Forestry, are up 
to his high average. That by Mr. Atkinson on what he 
calls “Productive Industry,” is defaced by excessive 
diagramming,—a method of ilfustration of which a very 
little satisfies the average appetite. Professor Taussig’s 
chapter on “Industry and Finance” overlaps this some- 
what, and introduces some doubtful matter. Many 
economists will say that this writer hardly could have 
packed more fallacies into one sentence, than he did 
when he wrote: “‘ Money is nothing but the medium of 
exchange, needful for enabling the exchanges to be con- 
veniently conducted, but not contributing an iota to the 
efficiency of production, or to the prosperity of industry.” 
At any rate, this is no place for Professor Taussig to 
expound Hume’s theory of money, which was about as 
sound as his theory of miracles, 

The more intellectual side of the nation’s life is repre- 
sented by the chapters on inventions, literature, art, 
architecture, science, and education. None of these, 
except perhaps the last, fills a space adequate to its im- 
portance, and in that Dr. Harris wanders at times from 
his leading purpose to expound his views of educational 
method. Mr. Warner’s condensed sketch of our litera- 
ture makes one wish for a fuller account from his pen; 
but at times this runs into a bead-roll of names. Mr. 
Van Brunt’s story of our architectural development is 
naturally more novel and very interesting. He misses 
the fact that the colonies, in the main, followed the 
English fashion of the period in which they were set- 
tled. Hence the wooden houses of the early Stuarts in 
New England are followed by the stone and brick archi- 
tecture of the later Stuarts in Pennsylvania. 

The social and governmental aspects of the nation are 
treated by Colonel Dodge on ‘‘Our Military Resources,” 
George E. Waring on “Our Cities,” Professor Mc- 
Master on “ Political Organization of the United States,” 
Hon. W. L. Wilson on “‘How We are Governed,” Pro- 
fessor Taussig on “ Finance,” Mr. 8S. W. Abbott on 
“Public Hygiene” and Lyman Abbott on “The Place 
of the Individual in American Society.” The chapters 
by McMaster and Wilson overlap unavoidably. That of 
Dr. Abbott, as might have been expected, makes up 
somewhat for the ignoring of réligion throughout the 
book generally. It is a judicious and sober but hopeful 
estimate of the condition and prospects of the nation. 
The book concludes with a summing up by the editor, 
which is somewhat more enthusiastic. 

The illustrations are both good, bad, and indifferent. 
Buildings of no pretension to architectual beauty are 
much too amply inserted. Edifices of the highest his- 
toric interest are passed over. Trivial scenes of no gene- 
ral interest, such asa gymnastic display by a turnverein, 
are equally objectionable. The best illustrations are 
characteristic bits of American scenery. 

Taken as a whole, the book is not adequate to its ob- 
ject. It bears the marks of hasty arrangement and 
selection of topics and writers, although single chapters 
are carefully executed. 


Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us. 
Elliot Griffis. (l6mo, pp. xiv, 252. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 

Dr. Griffis began some years ago his study of the in- 
fluence of Holland on English colonists in this country, 
publishing in 1891 a pamphlet on the story of the Puritan 

Church in Leyden, and aiding in the erection of a monu- 

ment to them in Delfshaven. In Japan, Dr. Griffis, the 

author of a short history of Japan and other works on 
the empire, grew familiar with another chapter of Dutch 
history. He shares besides the renewed interest in the 
history and influence of Holland, bred of Motley’s nine 


By William 
Boston and New 





volumes, and of therapid but suggestive work of Mr. Doug. 
lass Campbell. Dr. Griffis has now written a condenseq 
review of the history of the Netherlands, opening wit) 
a sketch of its physical conditions as they present them. 
selves to an American arriving from the sea. He bring, 
the story down from the earliest times to the young 
queen now on the throne. Simple, graphic, and jp. 
tended for young readers, the story is told with a cop. 
stant eye on the ethical, religious, and political morals 
presented by the history of a land and people for twenty 
centuries the battleground of faith and freedom, Dr. 
Griffis has written hurriedly; he looks on Barneveld ag 
opposed to democratic development, once or twice re. 
peats himself, and, as Farragut’s ancestors came from 
the Balearic Isles, their Norse origin is not as certain as 
it might be; but the little volume is a useful addition to 
the few books from which the young can learn sound 
civil and religious history. It is better than Mr. A. 
Young’s and Mr. J. W. Mears’ books for the young in 
the same field, 


Roger Williams: The Pioneer of Religious Liberty. 
car 8. Straus. (16mo, pp. xviii, 257. 
$1.25.) 

Mr. Oscar Solomon Straus, an Israelite by birth and 
faith, who won a prize in Columbia College by writing on 
the Evidences of Christianity, proved at Constantinople 
one of the most useful ministers the United States has 
ever had, zealously protecting our missionaries and their 
work, and has for five years past been conspicuous in 
philanthropical effort in New York City. He represents 
the charitable.impulse so strong in modern Judaism. 
He has written the life of Roger Williams altogether 
from the standpoint of his work for religious freedom, 
Recent researches by Mr. Henry F. Waters and Dr. 
Reuben A. Guild, with some directed by Mr. Straus, are 
vsed to clear up the early life of Williams. The man’s 
own letters and utterances are freely used to portray his 
career in this country, the quotations being numerous, 
Mr. Straus writes throughout as if no other issue was 
involved, in the controversy which led to the banishment 
of Williams, but religious liberty, save as some conven- 
tional allowance is made for the spirit of the age. The 
volume is useful; it follows recognized authorities, ai 
it fills a gap in the briefer records and summaries of out 
colonial histories. Mr, Straus would probably be him- 
self the first to admit that the cares of a busy life have 
prevented him from digesting his material as completely 
as he would desire. Previous lives, by James D. Knowles, 
1834, William Gammell, 1846, and Romeo Elton, 1852, 
while accessible, are what is termed “ out of print; ” and 
in forty years much new material has come t@ light. 


By Os. 
New York: The 
Century Co. 


A Suburban Pastoral, and Other Tales. By Henry A. Beers. 
(16mo, pp. ii, 265. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 7% 
cents.) 

Of the eight stories in this well-printed volume, four are 
aspects of American life such as present themselves to 
the boy who from the village goes to school and college, 
— “A Suburban Pastoral,” “A Midwinter Night's 
Dream,” which appeared in Scribner's, “ A Comedy of 
Errors,” “‘ Declaration of Independence.” One, “Split 
Zephyr,” is a college story such as comes to men twenty 
years after commencement, when time has bred com- 
parison between what their mates wanted and won. It 
first appeared in “ Stories by American Authors,” though 
this: fact ig not mentioned here and in the Century. 
Two, “ Edric the Wild” and the “ Wine Flower,” touch 
early English history in an archaic style. One, “A 
Graveyard Idyll,” has in it simple pathos. Mr. Beers, 4 
professor of English literature in Yale University, has 
published two volumes of graceful verse, Odds and Ends 
and A Thankless Muse, Besides an Outline Sketch of 
English and one of American literature, he has written 
A Century of American Literature and From Chaucer 
to Tennyson, a biography of Willis, and extracts from 
Tennyson. 


Primary Geography. By Alex Everett Frye, author of “ Child 
and Nature,” “Brooks and Brook Basins,” etc. (4% 
illustrated, pp. vii, 127. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents.) 

The author and the publishers of this Primary “es 
raphy are to be congratulated on having turned out # 
wonderfully attractive and well-made book. To prepaé 

a lesson in school from such a text-book as this should 

be anything but a disagreeable task. The author calls 

attention in the preface to what he has tried to make the 
special features of his work. Among them he mention® 
the use of language suited to pupils of primary grades; 
the comparative presentation of information, subjec® 
being treated topically, and each part of the earth—oce™ 
or grand division—being shown in its relation the 
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whole and to the other separate parts ; 
and the treatment of child-life throughout 
the races. Illustrations—both woodcuts 
gnd half-tones—abound, and mark a high 
standard of excellence. One effective set 
of pictures shows the same bit of land and 
water under three conditions: low tide, 
half tide, and high tide. Land which 
was at half tide a peninsula, has become 
at high tide an island. A child will learn 
and remember more from such illustra- 
tions as these than he could from a mere 
statement of the facts in type. 


Song and Study for God’s Little Ones: A Col- 
‘ection of Songs, Studies, and Services for 
Primary Classes and Junior Societies. 
Edited by Miss Bertha F. Vella, Secretary 
of the International Primary Union; as- 
sisted by C. C. McCabe, D. B. Towner, and 
W. N. Hartshorn. (16mo, paper, pp. 177. 
Chicago : R. R. McCabe &Co. 25 cents. ) 


This book has been prepared as a help 
for primary and intermediate Sunday- 
school teachers. It contains, in addition 
to a number of children’s songs, a series 
of Bible studies, as well as class exercises, 
concert exercises, and “ Verses for Little 
Learners,” Miss Vella has tried to put 
Bible teachings in such form as to make 
them attractive to the children and easy 
of teaching to the teachers. Miss Vella 
is the secretary of the International Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Union, and state primary 
secretary of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association. She has a national 
reputation as a primary teacher, and has 
had large experience as an organizer of 
primary unions. The matter contained in 
her book was not put into this form until 
its methods and exercises had been thor- 
oughly tested by Sunday-school workers. 
And having proved helpful to a few, it will 
doubtless be welcomed by the many work- 
#3 in the same field. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The popularizing of scientific knowledge 
is becoming more and more general, Wil- 
liam W. Payne, Northfield, Minnesota, 
the publisher of Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics, began about a year ago the pub- 
lication of a less technical magazine, called 
Popular Astronomy. The first number 
contained, among other interesting fea- 
tures, a remarkably beautiful photograpbic 
reproduction of a photograph of the moon, 
made in June, 1898. The publisher claims 
that this magazine is prepared expressly 
for popular readers, teachers, students of 
astronomy, and amateurs, all important 
astronomical topics being treated in a 
popular way, in language wholly un- 
technical, Light has been thrown on 
another matter of which very little is 
known to the average person, by the pub- 
lication, in the July number of The Nine- 
veenth Coutexy, of a political map of 
Africa, The map is excellently printed, 
showing, by different colors, the extent of 
the respective possessions of the British, 
German, French, Portuguese, Turkish, 
Italian, and African States, according to 
latest treaties. It accompanies an article 


o “The Partition of Africa,” by A. Silva 
White, 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_@———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. 


Chautangna (Int. Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, Int. Field 
Workers’ conférence)......... August 16-18 


lvania, at Huntingdon......October 9-11 
Kew Brunswick, at Fuederickton..October 16-18 
, at Belleville........ ovverenes VOtODOr 23-25 


‘ 


Southern California, at Ventura...November 5-7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids......... November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New 

TRU sav cosdesasta scctranct November 13-15 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
MISSIONARY EXTENSION 
MOVEMENT. 


BY JOHN T. BECKLEY, D.D. 


The most important of all the meetings 
of the recent Cleveland Convention was 
that held on Saturday afternoon on Con- 
gressman White’s steam-yacht, the Say 
When, one of the finest products of Herre- 
shoff’s skill. It was a meeting that may 
be eailed epoch-making. There were some 
present who did not hesitate to say that it 
would take its place in the record of mis- 
sionary effort with the story of the Hay- 
stack. The gathering was small, but 
representative. It was limited to the 
secretaries of the denominational Mission 
Boards, the heads of the women’s societies, 
and the trustees of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The deliberations 
extended over three hours. The secre- 
taries of the boards had been together for 
several days carefully reviewing what had 
been accomplished, and formulating plans 
for directing what seemed rapidly shaping 
itself into an institution. The result of 
their combined wisdom was brought be- 
foreus. Every sentence was weighed with 
utmost care. The outcome was the recog- 
nition and adoption of what is now form- 
ally called the Christian Endeavor Mis- 
sionary Extension movement. 

As we reached the consummation of our 
work, a thrill of exultation passed through 
every heart. The Master had seemed 
very near to us. We felt that he who 
borrowed a fishing-boat to proclaim his 
message was using this boat to reach the 


touch with the disciples who sailed with 
him, and we knew that the Pilot of the 
Galilean Lake was guiding us on that in- 
land sea. Spontaneously we turned to 
prayer and praise. Heber’s hymn floated 
over the lake, and seldom have the words 
been sung with deeper feeling than in that 
little assembly. It was a brilliant day, 
and the scene gave special import to the 
lines : 
“ Waft, waft, ye winds the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole,” 


We lifted our hearts and voices together 
in the words of him who taught us to pray, 
saying, “ Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
—lingering over the petition “ thy king- 
dom come.” 

The trustees of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor then withdrew to the 
cabin of the yacht and formally adopted 
the plan which had been outlimed, and 
appointed certain of their number to serve 
with the secretaries on the joint commit- 

tee, which is to have supervision of the 
work. The headquarters will be in Chi- 
cago. 

As “every institution is but the length- 
ened shadow of a man,” the personal 
factor in this movement is Mr. 8. L. 
Mershon, a Chicago business man, thirty- 
five years of age. He began life as a 
student for the ministry, but the failure of 
his health compelled a change in his 
plans. The thought of ministry, however, 
was alwaysuppermost. He had grown up 
in a missionary atmosphere. His father 
was a Presbyterian pastor, who went di- 
rectly from the seminary to Lyman 
Beecher’s old pulpit at Easthampton, 
Connecticut. His mother is sister to 
Dr. Talmage. “Dr. Talmage’s greatest 
honor,” said the devoted son to me, “is 
that he is the brother of my mother,” 
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| ends of the earth. We were brought in. 





His zeal for missions is consuming. He 
would like to converge the thought of the 
whole church upon thistheme. Following 
a Napoleonic mode of warfare, he organ- 
ized missionary courses for a city. A 
hundred simultaneous meetings were held 
in Chicago in one day. Two hundred 
speakers were put on platforms in the 
churches of St. Louis in one day. A mis- 
sionary atmosphere was created. The 
press and the people were compelled to 
face the problems of missions. The suc- 
cess of such efforts brought about a wide- 
spread demand for missionary intelligence, 
and the result was a general plan for 
missionary extension. 

What does the movement seek to ac- 
complish? It seeks to utilize the en- 
thusiasm and machinery of the Christian 
Endeavor societies to focalize attention 
upon the subject of missions, home and 
foreign. It is an evangelistic movement 
in the interest of missions, to reach men 
who do not believe in missions and to win 
them to missions. As University Exten- 
sion proposes to distribute the learning of 
the universities, so Missionary Extension 
proposes to carry to remotest districts the 
best light, the warmest enthusiasm of 
specialists in the business of world-wide 
evangelization; and todo this intelligently, 
systematically, continuously. 

It organizes courses of monthly meet- 
ings in the various towns, with an average 
of ten churches in each combination. 
Every pastor promises to follow the sub- 
ject of the meeting by a discourse in his 
own, pulpit on the next Sunday, so that 
the full co-operation of pastors is secured, 
It demonstrates that such meetings may be 


| popular, that pastors are willing to preach | 50 


on missions, and people are willing to 
listen. The meetings have the enthusiasm 
of numbers. Where. secretaries have 
spoken to a hundred,.they now speak to a 
thousand ; and it is guaranteed that experts 
shall be sent who can hold the attention 
of an audience of a thousand people. It 
will be a joy to many to know that the 
monthly meeting, which meant so much 
in the early history of missions, but which 
had died of dulness, is brought to life 
glorified. 

The movement has gone into the col- 
leges. Many are asking for special courses, 
and here the effects are most striking. In 
Nashville, in the most select seminary in 
the city, at the close of a missionary ad- 
dress, twenty young women arose and 
asked prayer for themselves. 

It is worthy of notice that in the matter 
of economy there is great gain. By cir- 
cuits of meetings, carefully planned, a 
speaker’s opportunities are multiplied, his 
time saved, and his expenses diminished. 
The boards are saved even the traveling 
expenses of their speakers, as all cost is 
borne by the societies, and is only five 
dollars to each society for a winter’s course. 
Hundreds of towns are calling for these 
courses, fifty in Indiana alone, 

The uprising of the young people of the 
churches is one of the surprides of the 
hour, With it has come this missionary 
revival. Weare at the beginning of the 
greatest forward movement in missions in 
modern times. And with it is coming a 
revival in benevolence. As part of this 
movement, the young people have prom- 
ised to pay into the treasuries of the 
boards a million dollars, the pledges ma- 
turing on Christmas day, in order that the 
boards may be eptirely relieved of the 
debts that now press upon them. 

And not least of all the blessings in this 
movement, it seems to me, is the close 
union into which the denominationai 
missionary societies have been brought | & 
through the spirit and enthusiasm .of 
Christian Endeavor; and Christian En- 
deavor can effect such unions, because it 


emphasizes so fully both fidelity and fel- 
lowship. + 


Newport, R. 1. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week fér subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers wre free to 
examine the subsoription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 30 far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Ali advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Merit is essential. Consumers have a habit ot 
Ss by experiment whether an .article of 
Se page, waelegsess convenient, and economical. 
ers Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream possesses 
intrinsic merit. Will stand every test. 








Dr. Peirce ii n Euro) Dr. Thomas May Peirce, 
1 and fo oF the famous Peirce nanos 
Pro or Chestnut Street, Phila. 





is at present in Ku- 

rope, where he is devoting considerable time to visit- 
ing and studying the plans, methods, and courses of 
the leading commercia: schools of the Continent. He 


received special invitations to confer with the Direo- 
tor-General of the Paris School, and the Director of 
the Antwerp School. Althou h invited to visit the 
celebrated institution at Leipzig, he will be unable to 
reach there for want of time. He will return to 
America early in August to make preparations for 
the opening of his own school, which, in September, 
will enter upon its thirtieth year. It stands pre-emi- 
nent in in — country in giving a complete commercial - 
ucation 











JESUS THE NAZARENE. with “ Paralle 


peeneny of the Gospe v. C. J. Kep 

e story of Strist's Y sfte "cleaniy tald in 
chronological onder, with a unique a 

of the harmony and Scripture references y - 
umnsin the margin. At opente can be seen the 
postion of the Gospels where the narrative is 
ound. A careful introduction is furn by 
Z Cc. Se Aggy y+ Ba of the Baptist Church. Price, 


wes. J. SHUEY, ‘Publisher, Dayton, Ohio. 


—® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Geum “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 





With NEW HELPS and MAPS 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00, 
For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, Ne 


{ 


w York. 
AuAuAwAul { 


Weslttineter Quarterlies. 


‘Three grades. The best and the cheapest, 
VU MUA ARVO MAA AIA) 
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Lae nl = Pe pee oy, ed re? MAN” e 
Reduced —y A > amen 
His “ Civil Sabba path ace en 


7 Reading the Bible with Relay,” poets os 5 cents. 
Warp & DrauMMonD, 711 Broadway, New York. 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


it of 560 sent for 2-ccnt stamp. 
enstinnah 4 & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau Street, WN, Y. 


nE.OCT boxes No. 2. 

y F.N, Pevouset, D.D.,and Huserr P. Marx, 
fox the devotional m meeting and the Sunday-schtool, 
Cloth, 100. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS. ’ 
By Dr. W. H.Doanx. Fresh. sparkling, wide-awake 
mer or z=uusic,. Boards, ras, $30 a 1e¢. 
GLOW & mM 
76 E. oth St. St., saw York. 216 Wabash ieee "Chicago. 


HOOD’S ANNIVERSARY MUSIC No. 8 


Containstwo anthems for Sunday-school, 
$3 per 100. Send ten cents she qnuapies of this line of 
pieces. JOUR J, 1000 1024 Arch BSt., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CHOIR LEADERS. _ 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Mus: 
Yarra, S Soatainins anthems. 




















JOuN UBCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
OLD and NEW AGENTS WANTED Everywhere ry 
Hundreds of men and women are now 
Gur Journey Around 
Our sour Are Wo 
bur aur Around = mori 
ne 300 fs hie own ae es as 

Paarl Tavis dape ee 

ply toattre 


Sparen 


~ sag Becta Zeruery. Waist & 00. Hartford, Conn, 


WILL $1206 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for us. Ladies can do as wellas gentiemen, Address 
8. I. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year, . 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missibnaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 wyear, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

An SpA Rp iS hers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as apeny copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent poruly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

: -_ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
esired. 





The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
aa papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
ree age cinbs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 

hat large kages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies Y for inaclubof either 
¢ r. ‘The free copies for Fok e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
t portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage to & s@parate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscri tion. if 
a club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 

Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other _ 
8on than the one who sent the per ous subscriptio: 
such apacwe will oblige the lisher by stating that 
me ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

ed last year by 

‘The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the oy paid for, unless by. special request. The 
pers for a.club will invariably be discontinued at ike 
epepticn of the subscription. Renewals should 

fore be mad 


ie early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the r to 
able all'the teachers of a schoo! to é: rit, will be 
sen , upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, th> 
porery, must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
poctare to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or halr-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
= be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





©ASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clai 2,106.141.72 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 76,973.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT. Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, See. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charies S. Whelen. 


Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
John 8. Gerbard. 








‘7% Piste GU 
] ayy (an ASS'R. 1357 1. San sis Budato, Nene 
Ro. \. 





ADS WORTH, Josian JEWETT, Treas. 


0o/ TTT Negotiated, without cost to lender. 
Payable in gold. Secured by first lien 

on city or come 1aenste Send for references. 

© Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
SOM E Smooth writing paper; others,rough; 


some, light; others, heavy: and soon. 
You will find all styles in our sam- 


P pies, which we send for 4 cents. 
SaMURL Warp Co., Boston, Mass. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as welt as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the Y 
én The Sunday Schoot Times, 
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“Shave your Soap” 


—so the soap makers say, es- 
pecially if you're washing delicate 
things. Now, in the name of 
common sense, what's the 

use? When you can get 
Pearline, in powder form 

for this very reason, why 





do you want to work over 





N anything, gets very hard and difficult to cut. 


é Besides, Pearline is vastly better than any 
powdered soap could be. It has all the good properties of 


any soap—and many 


that does the work easily, but without harm—much more 
easily than any other way yet known. 


3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A [lodel 
Superintendent 


activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 
tions of every live superintendent. Price, $1.00. 


This book enters into a full and practical Teaching and 


discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 

teacher. It answers clearly and positively Teachers 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 
the course of the teacher’s york. “Teaching and Teachers” has 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. Price, $1.00. 
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bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 


every Christian worker. 
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tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. The 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. This book brings out 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
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WORTH REPEATING 


BRINGING OUR SHEAVES 
WITH US. 


(Elizabeth Akers. ] 


| ‘The time for toil has past, and night has 


The last and saddest of the harvest eves; ' 
Worn out with labor long and wearisome, 
Drooping and faint, the-reapers hasten home 

Each laden with his sheaves, ’ 


Last of the laborers, thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the harvest! and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with a heaviness of heart and brain: 

Master, behold my sheaves! 


Few, light, and worthless,—yet their trifling 
weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching ieaves- 
For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 
And — and toiled till it was dark and 
ate,— 
Yet these are all my sheaves! 


Full well I know I have more tares than 
wheat;— 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and with. 
ered leaves, 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at thy feet 
I kneel down reverently and repeat; 
“« Master, behold my sheaves! ” 


I know these blossoms, clustering heavily, 
With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
Can claim no value or utility,— 
Therefore shall fragrance and ‘beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves. 


So do I gather strength and hope anew ; 
For well | know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do,— 
And though the full, ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves, 


SOMETHING MORE THAN 
TEACHING. 


[From “ God's Thoughts Fit Bread for Children,” by 
Horace Bushnell. | 


Is there any modified way of organiza- 
tion or exercise that may do more than 
simply teach the classes matters abou 
God,—bring them in to know even Ga 
himself ? ie we do not fear to dropthe 
word “conversion,” as a word more proper 
to the conditions of adult minds, is there 


-| any way of inchristing childish minds so 


immediate as to put them at one with him 
by their direct impressions? Of course, 
they will be converts in reality, but notas 
beheld in their external demonstrations. 
I believe that there is a way of doing 
just this. The Moravians train their chil- 
dren largely by the singing of hymns that 
center in Christ and true Christ-worship. 
So, dismissing partly the idea of a school, 
and organizing 4 discipleship in hosannas, 
we may put our children through songs of 
the Lamb: chants, litanies, sonnets, holy 
madrigals, and doxologies: such and 80 
many, and full of Christ’s dear love, that 
they will sing Christ into their very hearts, 
and be inwardly imbued and quickened 
by him. At the same time, there will be 
rehearsed, with these, Scripture lessons 
that have the sense of God’s authority and 
power and forgiveness and divine pastor- 
ship and child-cherishing friendship 1 
them; everything, in short, that most ap- 
preciates God and the precious thoughts 
of God; everything that belongs to 4 
penitent, adoring, tender, faithfully kept, 
patiently enduring, bravely sted{fast, glori- 
ously trustful character. And these re 
hearsed responsively, or by all together, 
and blended with high song, will make up 
a taking-in exercise, whereby Christ will 
be entered more and more deeply into the 
secret life of the children. For observe, 
that whoever hears or is taught a 
is only put on consideration, or hel 
into consideration, by the matter received ; 
whereas the worshiping, nfm praising 
soul is put as far as possible into the very 
life of the sentiments rehearsed. : 
We may teach about God and Christ 
altogether too much, putting our teach- 
ings right in the way of a due receiving: 
But if we come in with our children, f¥ 
of worship ourselves, and open out ow 
souls into that which waits to be ope? 
into theirs, how receptive will they be, 
and how certainly will they sing the —_ 
and pray the confessions and prayers ? 
the deepest lodgments of their wes 
We shall not have a small trained cho! 
of singing boys to entertain or move mt 
grown-up people in attendance; bat | 
shall have a beautiful assembly of sings 
boys and girls offering their own hosan® 








to the Lamb, and he fast by them, waiting 
to be graciously installed in the chorus 
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———— 
they sing to his name. Have we nothing 
to learn, nothing to gain, by a reconsidera- 
tion of this whole matter? Is it our wis- 
dom to lay everything on teaching, aud 
set everything we do upon the scure uf 

rivate judgment, saying, “ There, we 
~ taught you how it is; and now you 
mast be wise for yourselves”? Have we 
not a more excellent way ? 





TENDENCIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
CULTURE. 


an Address before the American Philosophi- 
a cal Society, by Dr. John L. Le Conte.] 


In the first years of the seventeenth 
century there was founded at Rome the 
“ Accademia dei Lincei,” or the Academy 
of the Sharp-seers, for the general promo- 
tion of higher intellectuai culture; this 
has since developed iuto a full Academy, 
under governmental protection, consisting 
of co-ordinate branches for different de- 
partments of learning. 

Three score and ten years later was or- 

ized in Germany the Leopold-Caroline 
“Academia Nature GCuriosorum ;” per- 
sons curious about Nature. Its objects 
related chiefly to médical art, and are de- 
clared to be the study of anatomy, bot- 
any, pathology, surgery, therapeutics, 
and chemistry. The transactions were 
published as “ Miscellanea curiosa.” 

These names are now far from express- 
ing the aims of scientific thought; yet in 
them may be discerned the lineaments of 
the embryo of modern science, whose sud- 
den appearance and influence parallel the 
ancient myth of the birth. of Minerva. 
These names accentuate the difference, 
not between the old and the new philoso- 
phy, but between medisval scholasticism 
and modern observation. The former, 
constructed from the depths of its own 
consciousness, gave answers to all physi- 
cal and spiritual enigmas, based upon 


human motives and passions and sensa- | 


tions; the latter endeavors to ascertain 
the government of the universe, and the 
means of conforming most perfectly to its 
laws, by close scrutiny of what is within 
wt scope of comprehension. In other 
wrds, the latter replaces by observation 
wi classification the a prigri. guesses of 
| te former. 

As the domain of knowledge became 
extended, a division of branches of science 
wok place, each of which has contributed, 
though in unequal degree, at different 
times, to the rapid advance of modern 
civilization; and thus all are entitjed to 
be comprised in the limits of useful know]- 
edge,—though I am free to say that some 
which have yielded and will in future 
yield the most valuable results, are still 
regarded by the mass of the community, 
if not with ridicule, at least with a chari- 
table contempt for the men who waste 
their lives in such trifling pursuits, Even 
as late as 1786, when the Magellanic 
Fund of this [American Philosophical ] So- 
Clety was established, there existed a 
prejudice against “‘ mere natural history,” 
which led to its express exclusion by the 
donor from the benefits of his gift, 

All this is now changed. The truth of 
the ancient text, showing the shortsight- 
edness of the ordinary man, has again 
been vindicated: “The stone which the 

uilders refused is become the headstone 
of the corner.” The much despised na- 
tural history of the past generations has 

ecome the biology of the present, and 
rightfully reigns, , 4 more than human 
authority, seated in the long usurped 
throne of the “ queen of the sciences.” 
_ Let us now examine the various ways 
in which the sciences have manifested 
their usefulness. 
, You will all agree with me that first in 
importance must be placed the higher 
Personal education, which characterizes 
the best modern instruction. .. . 
To this end,—that is, to the perfection of 
vation,—the highest inventive power 
88 co-operated with the most acutely 
irected reason, in devising instruments 
of precision by which magnitudes and 
movements, inappreciable by the unaided 
senses, are accurately observed, and even 
demonstrated to large bodies of spectators. 
Ingenuity of a higher kind than that 
*mployed in commercial workshops, and 
‘Sor more severe than any known to the 
artisan or mechanic, have been given to 
© construction of philosophical appara- 
48, and to the collection of materials for 
‘vestigation. The community has often 
Profited by the economic advantages in- 
rectly derived from snch untiring exer- 
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which were inspired by higher ob- 
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jects. The reward striven for has been, 
indeed, rather spiritual and moral than 
naan and sensuous, gThe love of 

nowledge and truth for their own sake is 
the stimulus; and, as is natural in com- 
muhities growing in intelligence, greater 
influence in the realm of thought is the 
result. For be it observed that the largest 
contributors to the thought of the present 
day are biologists and physicists; and 
their opponents are chiefly among those 
wedded to prejudice of ancient usage, or 
addicted to pursuit of their own temporal 
advantage. 

These classes, we have reason to believe, 
are gradually diminishing in number, and 
will more rapidly lessen, as the genial in- 
fluence of the still youthful science of ob- 
servation infuses itself into our daily life 
and conduct. 

It may be observed, in this connection, 
that, while mathematics; physics, and 
chemistry have contributed, both by their 
apparatus and processes, to this result, 
biology, aided by these appliances, has 
given the finest and highest Sercenmenis 
of modern thought. From the formerly 
despised collectors of curiosities, weeds, 
and bugs, and bones, have been evolved 
the classifiers and morphologists, who are 
displaying to your view the magnificent 
procession of animated beings through 
measureless periods of time, and demon- 
strating to, you the much misunderstood 
correlation of the different organs of the 
body. In their hands are truly the keys 
of nrolonged human life, increased power 
and enlarged usefulness. 

During the new reconstruction of 
thought, based upon observation, many 
antiquated notions, by a perversion of lan- 
guage called venerable, have been rudely 
assailed. Metaphysical terms eluding 
definition or relating to subjects not capa- 
ble of thought, have been replaced by 
words of clear meaning. The mists of 
superstition are being dispersed. The 
necromancer (vu/go spiritualist) instead of 
being turned over to legal or ecclesiastical 





tribunals for torture, is viewed either na a 
juggler practicing his trade for fraudulent 





purposes, or as a fatuous hysterical indi- 
vidual sadly needing the care of his fam- 
ily physician, Persecution is obsolete; 
with liberty of thought has begun a toler- 
ance of opinion and a charity towards 
action, unknown in previous ages, from 
which may be expected the happiest re- 
sults in the future. 

Next in order to the spiritual advance- 
ment which I have mentioned, are the 
habits of discipline and self-control which 
are essential to any serious study of 
science. As an educator; scientific train- 
ing must be rated as co-ordinate with me- 
chanical skill. For, whereas a person 
trained as an artisan has always the power 
of earning a living, one ve in accurate 
observation and reflection has greater 
power of resisting the disturbing influ- 
ences of evil than he would otherwise 
possess, 

Thirdly, and lastly, by the labors of the 
investigator, the inventor is enabled to 
devise and perfect his application of 
science to the ordinary wants of the com- 
munity; a thing which the man of science 
has rarely any opportunity of doing. For 
it is quite evident that the rivalry for 
priority, the embarrassments of legal pro- 
ceedings, and the expenditure of i 
and the distraction of thought necessary 
to make any invention, however meritor- 
ious, a commercial success, are absolutel 
fatal to the accuracy and serenity whic 
are essential to investigation. But the 
suggestions by the student of future appli- 
cations of scientific principles are not 
seldom the gems of thought in which are 
latent the immense fortunes and interests 
created by the inventor. 

It may be truly said of the philosopher 
that, as soon as the pecuniary or personal 
value of his science becomes prominent in 
hia mind, his spiritual force is weakened, 
He is properly a coadjutor, and not arival, 
to all who are engaged in the good work. 
It is his duty to assist, not to supplant. 
To strive for the best that is attainable, 
with gratitude, but without desire for 
approbation. and alxo without fear of cen- 


sure, must be the life-law of the man of | saw the 
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science, as it must also be for the artist 
and for the religious teacher. 

If time permitted, I would be glad to 
mention to you what I conceive to be the 
proper functions of scientific societies, 
and the claims they have upon popular 
sympathy and assistance, They are in a 
strict sense neither oral teachers nor cus-. 
todians; but to use the phraseology of 
Smithson, s6 happily interpreted and 
applied by our men. (in its true sense) 
associate, Professor Henry, “ institutions 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

I could show, by many examples, how, 
by departing from this simple path of 
duty, the resources of societies’ have been 
crippled, and their usefulness paralyzed, 
by indulging in the fascinating luxuries 
of large museums and ornate architecture. , 
The former should be under the protection 
of governmental assistance, or in the care 
of largely endowed institutions of learn- 
ing. Voluntary contributions and unpaid 
labor can never support a museum which 
is ag growing; nor do such collec- 
tions fulfil their functions except as ap- 
pendages of universities. They soon 
degenerate into imperfectly classified . 
storehouses of curiosities, occasionally 
visited by students desiring to verify types 
which have been imperfectly described. 
Though an investigator can be assisted, I 
have rarely known one made by the in- 
fluence of a large museum. The material 
is too vast for the use of a beginner. 

The true life of. scientific societies re- 
sides in the zeal of the members, the com- 
pleteness of the )ibrary, and the facilities 
afforded for publication. The objects for 
study lie everywhere around us and in us; 
and, a8 Professor Agassiz told me, many 
years ago, the most familiar objects, and 
those most frequently scrutinized, will 
give the most important results. 
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FORK CLOTHES. 


“THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TL 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Peirce School 


Representative Business 
pe tt of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Second, Third and Fourth 


Floo f THE 
RECORD BUILDING, 917-919 Chest. 
mut Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D,, 
Principal and Founder. 

DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a Grade School, which couples 
good education with a systematie 
business training. Ex-President Harrison say 
of it: Tp has an eminently practical @ 


A ll-round ipment business life, 
e a 
ad | seamen et ce coh Frey Ou 
Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully | 
, Sper ope to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or 


The Fall and Winter Term: will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1894. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter con- 
cerning the School. 


WHEATON SEMINARY ,* g Young Lets 


son” fall term of the 60th year § Neptember 13, 
Best of home influences. cellent sanitary 
pa i 8 Fine library, laboratory, observatory, 
and Cag Send for illustrated prospectus to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mem 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 


52d_session opens Sept. 12, 1894. Eclectic courses in 
all languages and sciences, art, music, and elocution. 
Situated in Valley of Virginia. Climate unexcelled 

Mineral oem bs oe ta mation, address 
L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


Hackettstown Institute, Mgckettnton™, 


New Jersey. 
College preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, art, elocution, laboratory. Best building of its 
class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. catalog free. 
Rey. Gro. H. Wurtwey, D.D., Pres. 














DARLINGTON SEMINARY 
Fer Young Ladies. West Chester, Pa. 
39th pate — September 17.18%. Beautiful and 
healthy location. Languages, music, drawing, paint- 
ing, $1 Catalogs. 
R. DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


er year. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


JOHN HOWARD HARRIS, President. 
Five departments, ten buildings, thirty acres, large 
endowment, C Shristian ETAINOER, Por year book, 
address WM. ER, Rexistrar, 
LEWISBURG, Pa. 


[LAKE ERIE SEMINARY . 
M.-F OR YOUNG WOTIEN. 
preety Collegiate with the care and enivuse 





a. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


Concord Home School. 
* » boys prepared for college, scientific school, or busl- 


ur classes for little 
bepe. Fifth year begins Se 





mber 2 2. Address 
GAPLAND, Prinel ipal. 


SEVEN GABLES, 





Bridgeton, ersey. Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding 
Schook for’ Girls, rtificate admits to Smith College. 
In the piney r Climate mild and dry. Phy® 

calculture, DD strated circular on application. 





ALBANY HOME SCHOOL 


For the a Instruction of the Deaf, Pine Hills, 
Albany, Y. Deaf children as young as = 
years AP upward tender) for, boarded, ® 


taught speech h ats wd for circular. 
es . ANNA M. BLACK, Principal. 





of b Miss MARY EVANS,)Princi 
PAINESVILLE, 
HE 0s INING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
fone TS ay -the-Hudseon. 
pares for cc Art 
acheot” "Musicschool, D Maw ig Albert Ross Parsons. 
Proximity to New York affords city advantages. 
27th year beging Sept. 19. Miss C. C. Fpuiear, Prin. 
@UNT HOLLY SCHOOL FoR GIRLs, BLS, 
Mt. Holly, N.J. 19m. from Philadelphia. Finest 
advantages. Art. music, ey Fits for on. 











Greeneville and Tuscalam College. 





. CARROLL Seminary and Conservatory, 
Carroll Co., Il. Write for free “ Oreads.” 


The Sunday Schoo! Times tavends wo admit 0 only advertisements that are trustworthy 


Extensive course~. Thorough instruction. The place 
for young men and women. Tusculum, Tenn. 


Miss Auable's Scheel | Sept. 19. Undenominational, with evangelical home in- 
ror Youwe LApiEes. Estab. in 184. Opens Sept. 26. | fuence. C. COTTON KIMBALL, D.D., Principal. 
JQ OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and . R. INSTI- 
TRAINING SCHOOL. Always open, much | CLAVERACK COLLEGE F292 Srive nnd 
end poor welcome. 41 nt Street. Boston. Mass, | Girls. 4ist year nt tember 17. For catalogs, 
—-—— --—— address H. ACK, A. M., nt. 





| tate, Myatic, Conn. 


New Yorxe crry, 557 Fifth Avenue. 
ME. ALBERTI‘'S Delsarte 
Health, strength, ¢ ts 
the fine arts. Refined econ pisbmes 
. ALBERTI. 


Behool oi 


for young ladies. Apply now. Ws. M 


SOUTH JERSEY (OSTIIUTE 


college, Sataning , or business. 
music, inilitary 4 rill, qywannen. 7 HK 





BRIDGETON 
prejaresh = forany 


i Teast 





New York, Peekskill. 
The Peekskill Military Aceteey: 


61st year. Con. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Pri 





END for. catalog. to the Mystic Valley Instf- 
27th year. Both r sexes. 


= 


she puolishers will refund to «inscribers auy money Unat they lose tnereoy. 


| rear 


CLEAN SEMINARY ener s ae 
nn. College prensratory. B Pr 
Jerman, art, music. Rev. cL 


Shonid. however. an advertisement of a party not having good commercial : credit ve inadvervenuy inserted, 


Rorror 
Notes 
Indefin 
Tomes: 
Askir 
Notes 
Chron 
From ¢ 
The I 
The } 
Dr. Geo 
Findi: 
Brook 
Class 
For Cr 
Peter 

































